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OUR COLOR 


PLATE, 


issued with Bazan bearing date July 15, representa a 
Parisian treatment of brown linen combined with 
duck The includes the lateat 
(lel of the sheath skirt with a lapped and deeply scalloped 
raceful Et 


l collar, and 


f ving of black desiqn 


f j alao a ¢ i jacket, veat of Like rty silk, side 


The entire effect of 


excluastvte at yle 


. 
new sheath sleeve 





7 e apecial cut papel palte rn de signa, which have proved 
to be «0 popular a feature with our readera during the past 
year, have been resumed for the season 


These patterns, which are most carefully prepared by an 


j cutter, are desiqned to bring within the reach of our 
eaters, at a moderate cost, well-cut costumes of the latest and 

st select Paria desiqna The patterns are made in one 
standard size only An ordei “oupon with prvces and fur- 
th details will be Sound on page 529 








UNE has become a matrimonial epoch of great 
makes 
one rebel against tradition, but, since that is palpa- 


prominence Sometimes the thermometer 


biv useless, it behooves us to consider whether we 
have made the most of our opportunities. There is an 
ideal June wedding, and it does not take place in the city 


church, where it seems a mere interlude in the roar and 
rush of the The ideal month-of-roses wed- 
ding is realized oftener in England than in this country, 
but the Eno-Graves wedding, which at Sims- 
Massachusetts, recently, was a living picture of 
affairs may be. The was per 
formed in a picturesque little church, which fairly ran 
From the door a long strip of green 


life outside 


occurred 
bury 
these 


what cere mony 


over with flowers 
carpet meandered across the church -yard, between the 
rows of century-old tombstones, out at the gate, down 
lawn and 
Along this green car- 
the bride 
tulle veils 
of pink roses, and the guests who 


the street for four blocks, and then across the 
up the steps of the Eno house 
pet lane walked the whole bridal procession 
with her point-lace veil, the maids with short 


* muffs 


came following after 


ind carrying 
There was an al fresco luncheon 
served at small tables under the trees, and thus were tra 
dition and the thermometer both appeused 


Fi’ E little villages in southern New Jersey unite annu- 
illy in a unique observance of Memorial day. They 
are all near enough to the sea to be dominated by the 
thought of it So it is not strange that when they 
come to think of the men who have died for their coun 
try their turn to the vast grave at their very 
There are only five hundred inhabitants, all told, 
in these five villages, but the idea of decorating the great 
sea-grave does not appall them. When Memorial day 
comes around, the children of the neighborhood, carrying 
fligs and garlands and crowned with flowers, go to a pier 
which runs out into the ocean, where, after marching up 
ind down and singing patriotic songs, they throw their 


minds 


: 
doors 


flowers and garlands into the waves, while a bugle sounds 
Americans are not much given to 
pageantry for the mere sake of show. We like to have 
a good deal of sentiment behind it. This ceremony of 
decorating the common grave of those who have been lost 


and a salute is fired 


sea not only can be made a beautiful and impressive 
one, but has also the significance which would appeal to 
poe ople 


F! OWERS play a part in many of the féies and ceremo 

nies which in this country are maticrs of local custom. 
which flowers 
a peculiar importance is the Feast of Roses, or 
Baron 
Stiegel was a generous Lutheran of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, who presented to the Zion Church members of Man- 
heim the lot upon which they put up the building. The 


The 


have 


most remarkable one, however, in 


Baron Stiegel’s day, at Manheim, Pennsylvania. 
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Baron exacted one condition, however; it was that an an- 
nual rent of one red rose should be paid to himself or his 
heirs. In 1773 and 1774 the rose-rent was duly paid, but 
the Baron died after that, and his heirs showed the most 
complete indifference to their floral dues. A century 
went by, and a whole rose-garden would have had to be 
rifled to clear the account. Then, in 1892, the heirs of the 
Baron were found, and every June since then has wit- 
nessed the payment, with much ceremony, of the red- 
rose rent. 


HE Newport season this year is collecting arrears of 
gayety. Last year it was the nearness of the sea, 
with its phantom Spanish fleets, which made the early 
summer rather hopelessly dull. So it is no more than 


fair that the sea should even matters up this year. Ad- 
miral Sampson’s squadron has attended to that. Ordered 


to Newport early in June, it helped to inaugurate a sen- 
son which promises to be memorable. The leadership at 
Newport is commonly assigned to what is called ‘‘ the so- 
cial strategy board.” Naturally this ‘ board” is not in- 
corporated under the laws of the State. It has no officers, 
no constitution, no by-laws. In fact, there are only three 
members of the board—Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, Mrs. Her- 
mann Oelrichs, and Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish. Mr. Belmont is 
put down in local parlance us “legal adviser.” The 
board is said to have held several meetings and outlined 
a brilliant campaign against boredom 

Newport almost always has two or three foreign lions 
of a social nature to help the season along. Last year the 
Count of Turin was the centre of a good deal of gayety. 
This year there will probably be the Prince Cantacuzene, 
who will come over late in the summer to marry Miss 
Grant. It is ramored that the wedding wi!l take place in 
September at Beaulieu, the Brice villa at Newport, wiich 
Mrs. Potter Palmer has taken for the season. But the 
real lion of the summer may be the young Duke of Man- 
chester, who is expected to visit this country with his 
mother, formerly Miss Consuelo Yznaga, of New York 


HEN Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews, superintendent of 
the public schouls of Chicago, sent out his recom- 
mendation of revised spelling to the teachers, he did not 
know that it would seem to them like the last straw that 
broke the camel's back. The changes he desired are these: 
Program (programme), tho (though), altho (although), 
thoro (thorough), thorofare (thoroughfare), thru (through), 
thruout (throughout), catalog (catalogue), decalog (deca 
logue), demagog (demagogue), pedagog (pedagogue) 
These were perhaps less important than other innova 
tions that he had proposed, or was said to have in con- 
templation, but almost immediately upon them followed 
the resignation of Mrs, Ella F. Young, and here was a 
very important change indeed. Mrs. Young is one of the 
most remarkable women in Chicago. For thirty-seven 
years she has been a teacher in the public schools, and 
through proved ability, energy, and high-mindedness she 
exercises great influence, not only over teachers and pu- 
pils, but over the public at large. She was the only wo- 
man among the assistant superintendents, and was gener- 
ally spoken of as ‘‘the best man of them all.” Accord- 
ingly when she suddenly resigned her position general 
dismay was felt. At the same time there were rumors 
that a lady (Miss Josephine Locke) who had won some 
reputation as the head of the drawing department of the 
public schools, and another (Mrs. Agnes Heath) who was 
one of the superintendents of music, were to be removed. 
The cry went forth that Superintendent Andrews was op- 
posed to the employment of women in the higher educa- 
tional positions. This he emphatically denies. Mean- 
time all the teachers’ associations are feverishly deploring 
Mrs. Young's resignation, calling on the Board of Educa- 
tion not to accept it, and urging her to withdraw it—to 
which she replies that to do so would imply that either 
all the conditions involved had not been carefully consid- 
ered by her, or that the conditions bad changed, neither 
of which is true; that when a subordinate is at disaccord 
professionally with her superior the relation between them 
had better be severed. Several women’s clubs and many 
private individuals have sent resolutions of censure and 
requests for Mrs. Young's retention to the Board of Edu- 
cation, which naturally can do nothing in the face of her 
determination, whatever its inclinations might be. The 
force of her character would have to be understood for 
people outside of Chicago to realize what a deep feeling 
this step has occasioned. 


OX might suppose that at this season of the year in 

door gymnastics would be at a discount beside the 
attractions of golf-links, wheel, or boat. Not so in Chi- 
cago. The societies are closed that ‘take up ” music, art, 
literature, philanthropy, and various forms of mental 
growth, to which all seasons might be presumed alike, but 
the beautiful new Woman’s Athletic Club building will 
be open all summer. This is partly due to every one's 
liking the newest toy best, and partly to the many sum- 
mer homes so close to the city that the women run in and 
out pretty constantly. On June 20 the Woman’s Ath- 
letic Club will actually “‘ open for business.” As yet it bas 
only been open one day for pleasure and inspection—the 
pleasant day in May when a thousand people swept their 
Paris gowns up and down stairs, and ate ices in the cozy 
red tea-room, and coveted the antique china on its black- 
oak wainscoting, and admired the iridescent mosaics of 
the chimney-pieces, and compared the big swimming-tank 
with that of the neighboring men’s athletic club to the 
disadvantage of the latter. Few were aware how many 
unfinished portious were then concealed by draperies aud 
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banks of palms. But now all! this is approaching com- 
pletion. The gymnasium is fitted up, attendants are in 
charge of the Turkish and electric baths, and “the finest 
woman’s athletic club in the world” will shortly be in 
full swing. The last-named means of refreshment and 
renovation are likely to be more patronized in summer 
weather than the muscle-making part of the establishment. 
Applications for non-resident membership are coming 
from women not only in Milwaukee and near-by towns, 
but from as far west as Denver, and as far east as New 
York. Travelling femininity seems to be of opinion that 
the freedom of these quiet luxurious quarters, with their 
reception-rooms, tea-rooms, elaborate baths, massage and 
hair-dressing parlors, is exactly what it needs on its fre- 
quent trips to Chicago. ; 


HE late Augustin Daly is known to bave been a lover 

of books and a collector of exceptional taste. He un- 
dertook, among other things, some years since, to make an 
illustrated Bible, and had some thirty or forty volumes 
filled with fine engravings, water - colors, etchings, and 
photogravures, illuminating the tex!, and giving various 
scenes in the Holy Land. 

There are many of us who can remember when a first 
night at his theatre brought together an audience to be 
compared to none of to-day, except perhaps one at the 
opera. Men and women of even greater distinction were 
there, among whom were always representatives from 
neighboring towns. During the last few years of fre- 
quent changes, not only in the theatres themselves, but in 
the plays preseuted on their boards, Daly's kept a certain 
distinctive character, like an old-fashioned house in the 
midst of a gilded gingerbread architecture. Its lobby is 
filled with portraiis in oil, and has none of the elements of 
flash and flimsy finery which characterize the newer 
buildings. In his plays, too, a line of discrimination was 
always observed. Comedy never degenerated into a 
coarser burlesque, and flights of the affections were never 
portrayed as social problems. By some thoughtful men 
Mr. Daly’s death bas been reckoned as distinctly a na- 
tional calamity. 


T will seem strange to many of us no longer to know 

the South Kensington Museum by a name which has 
been associated, both in England and America, with all 
that has been fine and progressive in the art of applied 
design, and which has even given us a name for a stitch 
in embroidery. And yet a question of something more 
than mere sentiment seems involved in changing this 
famous name to that of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
since the laying of the corner-stone in May has been 
looked upon as probably the last great function which 
the Queen will be able to perform, and because the foun 
dation of the museum itself owed its origin to the disin 
terested efforts of Prince Albert, her husband, in the early 
years of their married life. 

No one at that time believed in the plan of the Prince 
Consort, who was looked upon as introducing foreign fads 
and innovations. Aud certainly no one believed that the 
success of his plan meant revolutionizing British industry 
and art, the very commerce of the country. For until 
the foundation of that museum objects of art were im 
ported into England. Now they are exported. The Prince, 
in fact, like many men of new ideas, was opposed in 
every direction, and he housed his first collection in some 
old railway buildings, The collection now in the museum 
has been estimated at one huudred and twenty millions 
Parliament has just voted four millions for the new mu 
seum —the corner-stone, as we said, having laid 
some weeks since by the Queen. An average of one 
hundred and twenty thousand persons visit the museum 
on free days. 


been 


HE cup that cheers but not inebriates is no longer to be 

confined to the festal board and the fireside, but de- 
flected into use asa reformatory agent iv the most bibulous 
parts of ourtown. The Church Army has just established, 
not a tea-house, which would have the charni of Eastern 
associations and the suggestiveness of the mysterious and 
unexplored, but a tea-saloon, which only brings up pic 
tures of others devoted to beer, or to the under-deck 
parts of steamers, or other public eating-places. How 
ever, the purpose of the tea-saloon in Allen Street is dis 
tinctly to outrival the saloon of the liquor-dealer, and 
hence the adoption of the name. The idea of cheer, 
therefore, as associated with tea has been more or less 
lost sight of in a pursuit of means by which the pariicu- 
lar and dangerous individual selling beer may be out- 
witted, and so driven out of business. Tea by the quart 
is to be sold for the same price as beer by the quart. 
Tea is to be drunk before the counter, at a table, or car 
ried to waiting guests at home, just as beer has been 
served. It is to be sold hot or cold, and at any and all 
hours of the day. Only the best of tea is to be sold, and 
no adulterations allowed. In addition to this, the money 
paid for the tea is placed to the credit of the buyer, and a 
bank account for the amount, with interest added is given 
him at the end of the year. 

“Tea builds up, alcohol burns up,” ‘‘ Tea quenches 
thirst, beer starts a thirst,” are some of the precepts given 
to the beer-drinker and the convert to tea. 

All success to the new undertaking! There is dire 
enough need for something to be done, for pitiful tales 
about drunkenness and the destruction of the home through 
drink are still common enough among workers. For all 
that, one wonders whether so eagerly canvassed an antag- 
onism to beer is one to help a new enterprise at its very 
inception. 
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JEWISH mendicant is a rare spectacle in New York, 

and the appeal of any Jewish fraternity to their Chris- 
tian brothers almost unknown. The Jews look after their 
own poor. It is part of their religion—charity according 
to their creed being nothing more than justice—the rich 
looking after the indigent, as the strong of the Anglo- 
Saxon race look after the weak, without question and 
without demur or boasting. The almost phenomenal 
generosity of the Baron and the Baroness de Hirsch, 
which in New York alone has resulted in the gift of 
many millions to our poor, has not perhaps been equalled 
in numbers by any of our citizens, though proportion 
ately to their means no Jews of wealth have failed to 
reavth their standard. 

It is the fashion among so-called humorists to ridicule 
the love of getting, among the Hebrew shopkeepers, mak- 
ing it seem a characteristic of the race, and ignoring al- 
together the generosity of the better class, who even in 
this country and at this day give their tithes according to 
Old Testament injunction, beginning to do so as boys 
earning their first salaries, and all this as naturally and 
as much as a matter of course as the rest of us pay our 
car fares. More than that, the best of them make no dis- 
tinction between the needy Christian and the needy Jew 
when trouble arises, thus proving a brotherhood of man 
of which the rest of us only talk in apostrophes. 


ISHOP POTTER has made a suggestion which can 
hardly fail to interest the guardians and instructors 
of the young: 


To our present orders of Masonry, fellow-craft, entered apprentice, 
and master-inasen, | wish there might be added one other, to stand 
for the nurture of youths and to meet them at its threshold. Such an 
order (to be designated as “ neophyte” or “ postalant” or “ candidate 
for Masonry’) might inclade no vows, save of the simplest kind,and 
no ritual but of the most elementary character. But it might be made 
to stand first for brotherhood and then for citizenship. In the former 
it might train our youths to mutual help; in the latter, for civic 
loyalty 

And, in connection with this latter, why might we not have a solemn 
and impressive service and ritual, by means of which, on every Fourth 
of July, let us say, every youth who was a member of the order, and 
who was looking forward to the several degrees of historic Masonry, 
should, if since the previous Fourth of July he had reached the age of 
twenty-one years, openly recognize and publicly take upon him as a 
man of full age the sacred obligation of citizenship? What, now, have 
we ordinarily done to fit a youth for ao grave a responsibility; what to 
educate him for its discharge; what, above all, tosoberly prepare him 
for its anwuet barden? Our great national holiday—which ought to 
be our great national holy day—how do we use it to impress upon those 
young meu who are eoming forward to take upon themselves these va- 
rious burdens which we, their seniors, will have erelong to lay down 

how do we use that day, I say,to make onr youth sensible of the 
Vasiness and sacredness of their great truest ? 

I confess that in this connection our national prodigalities for fire 
crackers, peanuts, and small-beer do not seem to me, harmless though 
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they are, to have any considerable educative value. For, O my bro- 
thers, here is a great opportunity, and we who are Masons might, if 
we would, institute some such observance of this day, marking it with 
serious counsel and impressive reminders, and solemn vows to God 
and our dear land, all accompanied by simp! and beautiful ceremonial, 
as would make a really great use of it. 

Never were so many efforts made for good citizenship 
among us, and if the next generation does not show signs 
of a steady advance in its perception of ideals, it will not 
be because this generation has not earnestly striven in 
its behalf. 


OMEN AND MEN.—THE 
DISCONTENTED CONTRIB- 
UTOR. 


THere are undoubtedly at this moment several thou- 
sand young men in this country, and perhapsa still larger 
number of young women, to whom the June sunshine is 
a little darkened by their state of uncertainty as to wheth- 
er a given manuscript is to be accepted or declined by 
some editor. This estimate cannot be extravagant, inas- 
much as a single monthly magazine announces, *‘in re- 
sponse to many inquiries,” that ‘‘many thousand manu- 
scripts are received annually ” by itseditors. Authors vary 
like editors, but as authors are all alike in respect to the 
desire to find a publisher, so editors are all alike in wishing 
to take what is available and send back what is not avail- 
able. In deciding which manuscripts belong to each class 
they are very rarely much influenced by mere favoritism ; 
indeed, they cannot afford this. They must decide for 
themselves, often hastily, which manuscript will be most 
popular with their readers; and though they may some- 
times make an effort to rise above this standard, yet they 
can rarely afford to go far in that direction. The late Mr. 
James T. Fields gave the Ad/antic a severer literary stand- 
ard, on the whole, than any purely American periodical had 
before attained, yet he said to me once, “If I were to edit 
this magazine solely to’ please you and me, the house of 
Ticknor & Fields would be bankrupt within six months.” 

Each of the thousand young men and women above 
mentioned will sooner or later receive a reply from his se 
lected editor, and in nine cases out of ten it will be thor 
oughly disappointing, even if sweetly courteous. The 
answers will vary in form, but will all agree in the rather 
painful superabundance of gratitude for the privilege of 
reading the rejected article. By one it is returned “ with 
many thanks.” By another, ‘* with thanks for courtesy in 
submitting it”—which is perhaps a somewhat strained use 
of the good word *‘ courtesy,” Another says, in full form, 
‘**T am instructed to express the thanks of the editors for 
having been permitted to examine it.” Another hopes 
**that it will see the light at once in some good place.” 
Another says, ‘‘ We are sorry to say that after a careful 
consideration we have not succeeded in persuading our- 
selves that we can use it.” All these are taken from act- 
ual correspondence before me—in this particular case ad- 
dressed to others than myself—aund it is pleasant, in look- 
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ing them over, to feel that there exists in the world a 
sphere of manners so high-toned and almost chivalrous. 
There is no reason to suppose that any editor addresses 
his favorite contributors on such a plane of elevated cour- 
tesy as that which he brings to bear upon the rejected. It 
would be interesting to know,could we penetrate into the 
souls of these sufferers, how far the troubled spirit is re- 
lieved by all these fine proprieties of language. In some 
cases we know, or we may assume, it leads to the for- 
warding of other contributions by return mail; and these 
may sometimes win the success which the first did not. 

It is rarely that any mere revision of the original manu- 
script will greatly help the situation. Sometimes it may 
do so, but it is more probable that the defect may be fun- 
damental, in the point of view, the angle of vision, or 
the mode of treatment. Beyond a certain point the 
mere remailing of the same composition to other pe- 
riodicals does no good. If three editors, carefully se- 
lected, have coincided in declining your work, there is 
probably some reason for it in the editorial mind which 
the author cannot see. It may be well enough to file 
away your rejected manuscript in order that it may be 
kept until you become famous and then sold at fabulous 
prices. Such at least may be your dream; and in the 
mean time it is better to profit from any suggestion that 
you may have got from your critics, and, as hunters used 
to say in the days of flintlock guns, to ‘* pick your flint 
aud try again.” Authors, great or small, are unluckily 
so constituted that, like other parents, they often have a 
generous fondness for their least attractive children. This 
sometimes leads them into the culpable extravagance of 
printing them at their own expense, in order that a tri 
umph may throw reproach on the unappreciative editors; 
though this is fortunately one of the mistakes that prompt 
ly bring their retribution and are not apt to be repeated. 
it does not take a sensible author long to discover that 
when it is a question of public taste and popular judg- 
ment, the ‘‘ able editor,” even if he be otherwise nameless 
in letters, has at least this advantage over the author, that 
he knows better what the public wants. 

The one thing which the rejected contributor is apt to 
forget is that the editor, of all persons, is unable to have 
personal friends or foes, and that the whole purpose of his 
being is to make his periodical a success according to its 
own standard. There is not an editor in America who 
can afford to gratify his private likes and dislikes at the 
expense of his magazine. Moreover, the contributor may 
be sure of this—that every editor is hungering and thirst 
ing for novelties all the time; he knows that his best con 
tributors may be growing old or growing dull, or may be 
bought away by some rival, and that he must be looking 
toward the future. He yearns for new talent. Of course 
this temptation may lead to hastiness and transient idols 
‘‘Chimmie Fadden ” and ‘* Mr. Dooley” are as available 
while they last as Kipling, even if Kipling be not, as 
some think, a sky-rocket rather than a harbor light; but 
it is desirable in the long-run that the editor should be a 
man of sense, and that he should have his own way 

THomas WENTWORTH HiGGINsON. 
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ONDAY we were at the Bodiniére. Alice and I 
went to see Madame Barbara Mackay’s exhibi 
tion of some forty or so delightful aquarelles, 
pastels, and gouaches for illustration, dainty 
things full of delicate charm. Then the mys- 

terious voice of the little theatre called us, and we took 
places, and went in for whatever was going on ut the mo 
ment. One still finds more of the real echo of Paris at 
the Bodiniére than anywhere else. It is a place of liter 
ary five-o'clocks, where one gets everything but tea, and 
does not miss that. We might have been letting our 
selves in for a talk on poets of the sixteenth century, with 
recitations by one of the best diseuses of Paris, or for a 
little comedy, or the latest hit at a café-chantant, or a lee 
ture on Bossuet. Whatever it was, it was certain not to 
be dull. It happened to be the thought-reader Nizoff, a 
big Russian-looking man, with masses of jet-black hair, 
who gave first a short lecture, which he meant to have 
amusing because of his broken French, and which was 
only so because his mistakes were so transparently clever 
all along that they only showed over again the strange gift 
for tongues that seems to be the dowry of every Russian. 


HE thought-reading, in which Paris is always interest- 

ed, was in itself less interesting. After one has seen a 
man blindfolded find one piece of paper in a stranger's 
pocket, at the stranger's will, and read the writing there- 
upon, it is almost impossible to be moved by the sight of 
a dozen such feats. After all, there is no doubt but that 
thought-reading exists. An odd sort of thing in that line 
happened lately to me. We were coming up from the 
Riviera, and into the railway carriage at Nice there came 
a charming woman, ‘ The sort of person one would like 
to know,” passed vaguely through my mind. Finally she 
spoke, and, after a word or two, ‘‘ Do you like Nice better 
than Mentone?” I asked. ‘‘ Oh, I was at school at Nice,” 
she was beginning to answer, when, like a flash, some- 
thing went suddenly “ ping” in my brain. *‘ And did you 
have a sister?” I asked, hurriedly; and ‘* You’re not 
Miss ——-?” calling me by my name, came back as quickly. 
It was the sister of the beautiful young Irish woman I 
had known and been fond of on the Riviera many years 
before, and of whom, as life would have it, I had lost all 
trace, Her sister said that she was dead; that she never 
forgot me; that she talked of me always, and sent me 
messages if any one should ever see me again. Explain 
as you like that this traveller and I should have passed in 
the night, and been led to salute each other in passing! 
She had never seen me, and there was nothing in her 
appearance to suggest the one that died. 


HE other afternoon we made a round of visits, and on 
our way to Madame Raffatlli’s last day at home 
stopped at the Thaulows’, whom we found just about 
going to Venice. It was many years ago that they first 


started for Venice. On the way they staid overnight 
at Dieppe. There M. Thaulow saw a little red-roofed 
Normandy cottage through the trees, beside running wa- 
ter, and was so fascinated with this first glimpse of Nor- 
mandy that Venice was put off till this should be on can- 
vas. Then it was impossible to leave another little red 
coutage, beside more running water, and four or five years 
went by, and they were still at Dieppe ou the way to Italy. 
Now they live in a tall hotel in the*Boulevard Berthier, 
and have Venetian summers. Thaulow has a great studio 
entirely across the top of the house, in which he showed 
us a beautiful ‘“ Moonlight,” suggesting in the faintest 
way his fine ‘*‘ Shadows,” his Salon picture of this year. 


AFFAELLI'S quaint home has a long gallery opening 

ona green garden. This leads to the studio, which is 
as well-ordered, as dainty, as a woman's drawing-room, or 
as the studios of the old Dutch masters, as legend hath 
them. M. Raffa#lli told us he never made any litter when 
he painted. There was not even a speck of dust in the 
little room next door, where he himself prints his exquisite 
etchings in color. 

He talked to us of St. Gaudens, and his election the day 
before as sociétaire of the Champ de Mars, by one of the 
most harmonious votes the society had ever known. There 
is no dissenting voice in what people here are saying of 
Mr. St. Gaudens’s statue of General Sherman for New 
York. ‘‘ Rodin might make a greater statue,” one of the 
first art critics in Europe said to me, ‘‘ but any one else— 
no. 

We have been at the Salon many times on purpose to 
see it. The model for the whole is shown, the figure of 
the general on his horse, before which marches a female 
figure representing Victory, with a palm in her hand. 
Only the horse and rider are finished—a statue more than 
ten yards high. What is so extraordinary, however, is 
the mauner in which Mr. St. Gaudens, with magnificent 
modelling, like that of the Greeks, has made the whole 
American. There is such simplicity, such heroism, such 
confidence in his mission, in the spare figure of the sol 
dier, in his plain military cape blown back by the wind, 
with the folds carefully studied, arranged, and such a 
splendid onward sweep to the whole—the very spirit of 
our republic! And what a fine combination of the Greek 
spirit with the American type in the girlish figure of the 
Victory! She has all the special distinction of the Amer- 
ican girl, even her bit of stiffness, which is lost in the per- 
fectly harmonious lines. 


PEAKING of the Salons, after a little dinner the other 
evening, when some painters of note were present, we 
fell to talking of the nude and its almost total absence 
from the exhibitions of this year among painters worth 
while. Some one thought the reason for it was that the 
nude no longer sold; people did not care for it in their 


galleries. ‘' It is because all the new men paint the mo 
ment,” suid the most conclusive authority present. “There 
are very few moments in a picture where it is in keeping 
to introduce a nude.” 


Y-THE-WAY, after 1900 there will probably be a new 

Salon. Certain of the finest men of the Champ de Mars, 
some fifty or so of them—quite out of patience with the 
way in which the society is being exploited for commer 
cial purposes, since Puvis de Chavannes's death, by cer- 
tain members whom I might name, will probably secede 
and form another Salon of theirown. It is some time since 
Rodin, Besnard, Dagnan-Bouveret, Ménard, Simon, many 
of those men, have been to acommittee meeting, I am told. 


NE of the things we have enjoyed during this last 

week was Mr. Clarence Eddy’s fine organ concert at 
the Trocadéro. His playing grows more and more delight 
ful. Lhave no “view remarks ” about organ music, which I 
rarely hear from a critic’s stand-point, but I know that I 
enjoy his, especially with Baroness de Reibnitz’s charm- 
ing singing, and with Miss Leonora Jackson’s very re 
markable violin-playing. She has played that terrifying 
Brahms Concerto at the Leipsic Gewandhaus concerts, 
with the London Philharmonic, and she covered herself 
with glory here playing with the Colonne orchestra. I 
never saw more enthusiasm. 


OCIETY begins to think of summer flittings, but many 
delightful things are still in prospect. The May recep 
tions at the Embassy have been charming, and we went to 
an enchanting ball a few evenings ago at Mrs. Ernest de 
Weerth’s. I never saw prettier women and more fas 
cinating gowns. Mrs. de Weerth wore a lovely dress of 
Pompadour silk over a satin skirt trimmed with tulle, with 
diamonds. Her niece, Miss Seldon, was in white. with a 
dainty girdle of Pompadour silk and pink roses. Madame 
Benjamin Constant was also in Pompadour silk. Lady 

Campbell Clarke, in black, with strings of diamonds. 
Miss Porter, the ambassador's daughter, wore a dainty 
frock of white silk embroidered in silver, and pink baby- 
roses in her hair. Mrs. Griswold Grey was in a beautiful 
gown with tunic of paillettes; Madame Albertini, in rose 
satin, embroidered ; Mrs. Henry Bacon, in yellow em- 
broidered satin ; Mrs. Dortic, in an exquisite dress of black 
and silver, with lovely diamonds ; Mrs. General Winslow, 
in white embroidered satin. The young girls were charm 
ing in their simple tulle or mousselihe de soie or batiste or 
old-fashioned muslin dresses. Among them were Miss 
Muchado, the two daughters of Lady Nugent, Miss Marion 
Sanderson, Miss Blackington, Miss Whiton, Elsie Busch 
beck. Quite among the young girls should be pretty 
Mrs. Nelly Bridgman Schopfer, in a lovely dress of black 

lace and white, with epaulettes of tiny scarlet roses. 

KATHARINE DE Forest. 





























NEW YORK FASHIONS 








N spite of the fact that all the smart dressmakers are 
sending out costumes this season made with skirt 
and waist, and also that the best fashion advance 
notes tell us that separate waists are no longer fash 
ionable, there have never been so many different 

styles of waists and skirts worn that have absolutely no 
reference one to the other. Perhaps the very number 
worn is the reason that the fashion is said to be on the 
wane. In the mean time, particularly while hot weather 
lasts, women are certain to make the best of this most 
convenient style of dressing, and consequently the manu- 
facturers of the fancy shirts have taken advantage of the 
present demand, and are turning out quantities of most 
bewitching and attractive shirt- waists, while the more 
elaborate waists of lawn, cambric, etc., made not only by 
machine, but by hand, are, to use a trade expression, 
flooding the market. The plainest kinds of shirts, made 
in the cheapest materials, but of surprisingly good cut, 
are sold ready made for less than a dollar. There are 
other shirt - waists —the pattern of which is much the 
same, but of course better cut and fitted—which are sold 
for several dollars. It is easily seen, therefore, that there 
are enough to choose from. 

Some of these waists are made of the very heavy ma- 
terial—piqué of the heavy, coarse description, as well as 
linen, duck, and some eheap wash materials that are so 
heivy with dressing as to make them uncomfortably 
warm. On the other hand, it is now considered perfectly 
good style for a woman to wear in the sireet the very 
thinnest kind of shirt-waists, made of dimity or lawn, 
and with no lining whatever. These are made not only 
in the dark colors, but in the very light ones, such as are 
used in the more elaborate gowns intended for afternoon 
or reception wear in summer. The general pattern of 
these waists is that with a yoke in the back and a very 
narrow yoke in front, to which is gathered the fulness of 
the fronts, which are then drawn down at the belt, so that 
there is very little, if any, blouse effect. This. however, 
is not the rule with every sort and description of waist. 
There are as many made with narrow tucks in the back, 
and the same repeated in front, with a little shirring be 
low the shoulder in front that holds the tucks together 
and gives more the look of a fitted waist. The sleeves 
of these tucked shirts are small, and have rows of the 
tucking across the upper part. They are finished at the 
wrists with cuffs like the other shirts, and at the neck 
with a tie of the same material with tucked ends. They 
are very neat and attractive, and are supposed to be in 
goml style when worn with any sort of skirt, either light 
or heavy 


‘TSE fashion inaugurated at Newport last year of piqué 
skirts and bright-colored silk waists. proved so suc- 
cessful that it is to be tried again this year. There is a 
question as to whether it will be quite so smart as when 
it was absolutely new, but it has been proved to be so 
useful and so expensive a fashion that it is bound to have 
its supporters, both among the rich and the fairly well-to- 
do. The taffeta silk shirt-waists, however, have rather 
lost in favor. So many poor qualities of taffeta have 
been put upon the market, and have worn so short a time, 
that women are turning in despair to the softer silks, or to 
the fine lawns and muslins that were fashionable in Paris 
lust year. These come in the same shades as the taffeta 
silks of last year, but are made more elaborately, having 
a great many rows of lace entre-deux. The yellow ones 
are particularly fashionable, and look very dainty and at- 
tractive with piqué or duck skirts. They are generally 
trimmed with the Valenciennes edge and insertion. Some 
times they are made of dotted muslin and lined with a 
plain yellow. To line them with white detracts very 
much from the color, which in itself is so delicate that it 
requires to be brought out rather than to be softened 
Light pinks and blues are pretty in this same style of 


EW STYLES IN PETTICOATS. 


Writs the modern style of dress the petticoat 
needs to be as carefully considered as the cut of 
the gown, and the petticoats of a year or two ago 

are absolutely impossible with many of the model gowns 
The skirts of the present gowns are so narrow around the 
hips that they have no effect of style whatever if worn 
over wide petticoats with gathers put in wrong at the 
back 

There are a great many fascinating bargains displayed 
now in the shops in the ready-made silk petticoats. 
These are sold for considerably less than the amount of 
silk put in them would cost by the yard; but, like all bar 
gains, they have some bad points. The cheap skirts are 
made on the old-fashioned lines. The front breadth is so 
narrow that the skirt wears out very quickly, and in the 
back there is too much fulness. The clever seamstress 
now buys these petticoats, opens them out as far as the 
drawing-string will permit, folds over the extra fulness un 
til she has a bias seafn directly up the middle of the back, 
which of course cuts out quite a lot of silk from around 
the hips. With this silk she puts extra pieces at cither 
side of the front breadth, giving the required width across 
the front. As a rule, these ready-made skirts are very 
well cut around the hips, and fit fairly well around tte 
waist, and can without any trouble be made to fit perfect 
ly when the additional fulness is taken out of the back, 
an if, instead of being fastened with a drawing-string, 
the fulness is laid in a small pleat and a button and but 
ton-hole made to fasten the petticoat. 

Che very prettiest petticoats to wear with light-colored 
gowns, and also with white gowns, are those of figured 
India and taffeta silk, preferably the India silk. These 
do not require a great deal of silk, and are trimmed with 
numberless ruffles of washable lace. The India silk wash- 
es as well as the lace, and these petticoats can be washed 


shirts, but the yellows must be put foremost in the list. 
The lining of all these shirts has some attempt at fit. 
There are no bones used, but the linings have darts even 
when the outer part of the shirt has not, and consequent- 
ly they give rather a more trim finish than when they are 
left loose. Very few of them launder well, but they clean, 
and do not soil so easily as the heavy materials. Indeed, 
in this respect they can be put quite on a par with the 
silk shirts. 


|" may have been rather a sweeping assertion to say that 
all taffetas wear badly. The fact is there is a great 
deal of uncertainty about taffeta silks, unless a very ex- 
pensive quality is bought, and even then there is always 
the danger that they will crack. This comes, so the 
manufacturers say, from the silk being put too tightly 
over a cylinder, But, whatever the cause, the effect is 
none the less depressing when a handsome waist goes to 
pieces after having been worn three or four times. How- 
ever, the silk shirts are offered now for sale at such sur- 
prisingly low prices that one does not hesitate so long 
before investing in them. There have been some remark- 
able sales of silk shirt-waists lately, the most expensive 
kinds of taffetas having been sold at one-third the price 
asked for them earlier in the season. These waists are 
very simple in design, made entirely of tucked silk. They 
are lined with India silk, and have a great deal of style 
in spite of their excessive simplicity. Without exception 
the handsomest are imported, the work on them being ex- 
quisite. With-these are sold the dainty hand-made stocks, 
which are always a feature of the French waists. 


FEW years ago it was impossible to buy in any shop 

in New York a separate skirt. It was necessary in 
order to secure the skirt to buy the whole costume—either 
waist and skirt or coat and skirt—but now that the sepa- 
rate waists have become part, and a most important part, 
of every woman's wardrobe, the separate skirts have ap- 
peared, and in every sort and kind of material, and at 
every conceivable price, so that it is possible to buy a 
skirt that will cost seventy-five to a hundred dollars, and 
even more, at any one of the large shops, or at the same 
shop to invest in a very good-looking skirt for as little as 
three or four dollars, or even less, on a bargain day. 
There is a great deal of indifference in the ready-made 
skirts. Many of them are perfectly possible as regards 
the shape and material; others, which look vastly more 
ornate and have rows of insertion, and are most elaborate- 
ly fashioned, are a very bad cut, and can never be made 
to hang well. In buying any of these skirts it is well to 
remember that materials like duck, piqué, and linen all 
shrink, and that at the price at which the skirts are sold 
the material could never have been shrunk in advance, so 
that it is often best to buy a size too large, and to have it 
washed before wearing it rather than to attempt to have 
it altered before it is laundered. 

The circular skirt is the favorite, but a style that has 
two attached flounces is very good, as is also one that has 
a gored front breadth and circular sides, the seams down 
the front breadth being outlined with open-work em- 
broidery. These in linen are particularly good, but in 
white piqué or duck do not launder quite so well as when 
the skirt is plain 

The black piqué skirts are much more expensive than 
the white, but are extremely useful garments. They are, 
as a rule, well cut, those with the circular flounce being 
the best. The newest, of course, are those that are cir- 
cular in shape. These are often trimmed with narrow 
cordings of white duck or linen, which certainly very 
much relieves the dead black, for nothing is more dead 
black than black piqué. There is the disadvantage, how- 
ever, that the white cordings soon become soiled. 

Blue, an odd shade of rose-color, and pink are seen in 
these separate skirts, as well as white and black, and 


while there is very little difference in the shape and gén- 
eral effect, there is a great deal of difference in the mate- 
rial, so that it is well to choose carefully. 


Ts private dressmakers are making up a great mafly 
attractive piqué, linen, and duck costumes. Oddly 
enough, they are making them with the skirt and waift, 
using, of course, the very finest qualities, and consequeat- 
ly the lightest in weight. The piqué waists are unlined, 
made to fit to perfection, and are trimmed with bands of 
fine embroidery or lace. These costumes, which cost a 
great deal, are exceedingly dainty and attractive; but, on 
the other band, if a woman has a slight figure she can 
get in the shops where ready-made clothing is sold piqté 
or dimity waists which look perfectly well with the ready- 
made skirts, and there is not the difference between the 
two gowns that warrants the spending of the monéy 
asked for the more expensive ones. 


WHITE waists are the smartest this year, and are made 
in silk, linen, piqué, and all the other fashionable 
materials. They look delightfully cool, and have tlit 
great advantage over the colored waists of laundering well 
—that is, if they are not made too elaborately. The 
give a good opportunity, too, for some very pretty hand- 
sewing. Some of these waists in white cambric, with 
rows of little tucks with hem-stitching between, worn with 
white ties, the ends of which are finished with the tuck- 
ing and hem-stitching, are as dainty and attractive as any* 
thing a woman can wear. A coarse white waist, on thé 
contrary, is not at all pretty, the same quality in colors 
looking infinitely better. 


Te wear with the expensive white costumes turned out 
by the tailors, and made of serge, mohair, etc., there 
are a number of designs in white waists that are most ex- 
pensive, but exceedingly pretty. They are made of the 
finest possible lawn or mull, and are a mass of Valen- 
ciennes or other lace edge insertion. There are also to 
wear with these white suits shirts of thin dimity or mus- 
lin made on the same plan, but in the dark colors, either 
with the yoke of the lace entre-deux in round or V shape, 
or just with the rows of tucks and lace. Cording is not 
often seen on the expensive waists. It is all the rage on 
cheap waists, however, and is an effective mode of trim- 
ming. The objection to it is that the cord is apt to wear 
through the material, which is, as a rule, of thin silk or 
muslin, The tucks do not wear badly, particularly if put 
in by hand. Of course the hand-made waists are very 
expensive, the amount of work on them demanding the 
price that is asked. 


F ARLIER in the summer lace waists were exircmel 
fashionable, worn with the silk skirts, or even with 
the wool skirts, but, oddly enough, as the season ad- 
vances they are not often seen. ‘The entire lace gowns 
or lace jackets have taken their place. The lace jackets 
hardly come under the head of lace waists, but so much 
lace can be used in the fine lawns and silk waists that 
very little of the original material remains. All the 
waists are made to wear inside the skirt, the belt that fin- 
ishes the skirt being as narrow as possible. The belt 
that is worn to cover up the band of the skirt is also nar- 
row. It is rarely seen in the wide widths of ribbon or in 
the wide leather. The idea seems to be to make the 
waist look as small and as long as possible, which cannot 
be accomplished with a broad belt. Often with a long 
small-waisted figure the belt is drawn down in front to give 
the long effect which the new corsets are supposed to pro- 
duce. This, of course, adds a little to the size of the waist, 
but as it is fashionable there is nothing more to be said in 
its favor or against it, and it certainly is vastly better for 
any one at all inclined to be stout. Moreover an exagger- 
atedly small waist is no longer considered good tuste. 
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RIDING-HABIT ON 
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by a good Jaundress, or, better still, can be cleaned. They 
are very attractive, dainty, and soft-looking, and add much 
to the beauty of summer gowns. 

The petticoat should be made to clear the ground; it is 
a mistake to have it too long. If the skirt of the gown 
does not stand out well it is best to have ruffles of silk put 
on the lining or underneath the skirt rather than to have 
the petticoat so long that it drags on the ground. If flan- 
nel petticoats are worn they should be made of the very 
thinnest quality, like the albatross flannel, and on exactly 
the same lines as the silk petficoat just described. If the 
flannel petticoat is not worn and the short white skirts are 
used instead, they too must be cut on the same lines. The 
trouble with most of the ready-made short white petticoats 
is that they are on a yoke, and the fulness below the yoke 
is put so that it comes at the hips. Of course it means a 
little trouble to look into all these little details of dress, 
but, once done and the under-clothing put in good order, 
the new gown will look twenty per cent. better than if itis 
worn over ill-fitting and old-fashioned lingerie. 


LACK RIDING-HABIT, FACED- 
CLOTH. 


To be well habited is part of the pleasure of an 
early morning canter, whether it be in the city parks, 
among Lenox greenery, or in more rural spots. The ev- 
olution of the riding-habit is slow, and the same geuveral 
lines that distinguished it a year ago may be said to obtain, 
with very slight modifications, to-day. The skirt is of 
exactly the same length, fulness, and simple elegance of 
finish as have been the skirts of the past two or three 
years. Riding-coats permit of wider choice. These may 
be long or short, rounded in the skirts or square-cornered, 
or they may be made with smart Evon effects. The most 














ultra of such coats are modelled upon the lines of the black 
faced-cloth habit shown in the frontispiece, with long skirts 
fitted with glovelike precision over the hips, and with an 
opening down the centre back seam (from within an inch 
and a half of the waist-line) that allows the skirt to sepa- 
rate when in the saddle, falling together in lapping pleats 
when in standing position. The body of the coat fits 
smoothly over the figure, and a short rolling collar and 
small revers finish the shallow opening at the neck. A 
high linen turn-over collar and a white silk cravat are at 
once the handsomest and the most generally preferred neck 
rniture. The Derby is by far the smartest riding hat, 
espite its long-continued reign, In individual cases long 
veils are twisted about the crown, the ends streaming free, 
or tied under the chin near the left side, but the usual 
preference is for a simple banded crown, as shown in the 
illustration. 


OOL SUMMER HOUSE GOWNS. 


Tuere is this season a marked tendency tow- 
ard more than usually dainty house gowns. 
Soft silks, thin veilings, nainsooks, and fancy 
lawns are the materials preferred, and occasionally batiste 
or organdie. All negligees are made in graceful loose 
lines hanging from the shoulders, and quantities of lace 
are employed in the more costly garments. This is ar- 
ranged in an artistic manner about the upper part of the 
garment—it may be to edge a draped fichu or deep collar 
or to form an undulating jabot. White or pale tones of 
the prevailing colors are preferred to dark shades, unless 
black is used ; and here a jet or blue-black must be chosen, 
as against the brown-black, which is seldom satisfactory. 
Artistic negligees, if carefully chosen and gracefully car- 
ried, are becoming to all figures, whether they be slender 
or stout. 

The field of selection for the first named is large, in- 
cluding all the light shades, although extremely slender 
persons are unwise to choose certain shades of gray, of 
yellow, and of green. Such affluent colors as blue, rose 
pink, mauve, etc., have a tendency to give the appearance 
of fulness to the figure which is denied to gray, yellow, 
green, and kindred shades; these therefore may be more 
becomingly reserved for the use of stouter figures, while 


CHINA-SILK LOUNGING JACKET 


the first named are effectively diverted to the service of 
thin or undeveloped persons. The latter may choose from 
among lustrous silks or highly finished fabrics, which are 
unsuitable for the larger figures. These should be clothed 
in dull-finished silks, veilings, or other non-glazed stuffs. 
In house gowns especially scanty designs should be 
avoided, also overmuch fulness; but ease of movement 
should be a feature in all such garments, and this may 
be secured by a little thought in selecting the design 
after which the garment is to be fashioned. The three 
garments of this variety shown upon this page represent 
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BLUE SILK WATTEAU GOWN. 


some of the varying forms of 
house gowns of the present year, 
as shown by leading importers 
of the metropolis. 

The first, a China-silk loung- 
ing jacket, is designed exclusive- 
ly for bed-room use. The gar- 
ment is made with a plain yoke, 
and a skirt hanging from this 
done in accordion pleats, back 
and front. The bottom of this 
jacket has a simple three-inch 
hem as its sole finish. The 
sleeves are twenty-four inches 
wide at the bottom and are 
pleated into the armhole. Dou- 
ble ruffles of embroidered mull 
trim the neck and reach to the 
waist-line in the front. The 
jacket is fastened under the ruf- 
fles about five inches below the 
neck-line by a single fastening, 
and thereafter is left loose. The 
effect of the garment is somewhat 
like that seen in the kimono 
shown elsewhere in the current 
number of the Bazar, and of 
which a pattern form is issued. 
This jacket may be worn with 
a regular dress skirt or with a 
fancy petticoat. 

A very pretty gown of blue 
China silk combined with white 
silk and point d’Alencon has a 
Watteau back, and a charming 
fichu of pale blue silk, with in- 
sertions and deep ruffle of point 
d’Alencgon draped artistically to 
left side, the long ruffled ends 
drooping over two-thirds of the 
length of the skirt. The latter 
depends from a yoke, and is laid 
in side pleats across the front. 
The Watteau in the back is at- 
tached at the collar-line, joining the skirt in 
the usual way just below the waist-line. The 
entire skirt is trimmed with undulating lines 
of white silk outlined with lace—a trimming 
scheme that is followed upon the deep circu- 
lar ruffle which finishes the skirt, and also 
upon the close sleeves. The elaborate garni- 
ture of this gown makes it appropriate for 
the afternoon-tea table. 

The third illustration is that of a mauve 
brocade house gown. It is made with a fitted 
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back sweeping into a full train, and a full front gathered 
into a low pointed yoke hidden under the deep collar of 
plain silk of same color. The collar is very full, with 
undulating shellow-scalloped edges bordered hy two full 
ruffles of deep d’Argentan lace. The front of the gown 
hangs free, but is tied with a loose girdle of blue peau de 
soie ribbon. The sleeves, of brocade, are close-fitting, 
and have long pointed cuffs of plain silk, finished by deep 
flounces of lace. A high collar of plain ribbon surmount- 
ed by wired lace finishes the neck, and is in turn finished 
at the back by a full ribbon bow. 


MONUMENTAL FOUNTAIN. 


A CIRCLE traced in the greensward of the Lake 

Front Park, Chicago, foreshadows the placing 

there of a monumental fountain modelled by the 

young women students of sculpture at the Art Institute. 

t is safe to say that no other art class has ever undertaken 

a task of such magnitude. One of our most experienced 

sculptors might well hesitate before it. For the basin is 

forty feet in diameter, and therein disport themselves 

many naiads of heroic size—or, if you prefer it, mirthful 
human girls frolicking and teasing one another. 

In the centre four bathers have clambered upon rocks, 
where one sits idly dabbling her foot in the water; a sec- 
ond is busied in wringing out her hair; two others cling 
to each other in mock terror, laughing, and shielding 
themselves from their companions. Six of these, half in 
and half out of the water, are splashing and throwing it 
at one another and at the central group. 

This charming scene of youthful grace and high spirits 
has been carried out by ten advanced pupils of the Art 
Institute. They have given their whole school year to it, 
and the result is so successful that the city has allowed 
it to be displayed temporarily on the most central and 
jealously guarded site in Chicago. They are the Misses 
peters, Cooper, Norton, Freeman, Wheeler, Moore, 
Wilson, Parker, Mary Parker, and Mrs. Dundas. The 
general plan is Lorado Taft's, instructor in modelling, and, 
as Henry B. Fuller remarked, the method was that to 
which Europe owes her Gothic cathedrals: one concep- 
tion executed by many hands, in a harmony which allows 
free play to individual expression. 

It has been a curious sight to watch an atelier full of 
slender-built American girls smoothing down a shoulder 
or paring off a wrist on a clay gianiess eight 
feethigh. When it came to casting these big 
figures there was some talk of employing out- 
side assistance. Their fellow-students of the 
men’s class offered their help, but the girls 
pluckily preferred to do the whole themselves. 

No other graduating class in the United 
States is likely to leave such a monument 
behind as this, which by the last of June will 
stand amid emerald turf, half veiled by arch- 
ing spray, where every passer-by can see it, 


MAUVE BROCADE HOUSE GOWN, 
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USTIAN WALKING GOWN. 


A moper garment that follows the design of a 
handsome gown recently built by Paquin has a 
long tunic finished at the lower edge by square 

scallops that lap over flat flounces similarly finished and 
appli di to the lower skirt Patterns of both skirts are in- 
cluded in that of the costume; also of the two skirt ruffles 
and a facing for the bettom of the tunic. . The skirts are 
i closely hooked seam in the centre 


sheathlike and close in 


of the back. The Eton jacket meets the skirt about the 
waist-line. and closes over a suggested vest attached to 
left side of the front of the jacket The latter is fitted to 


the form by single dartson each side. The original model 


vas of gray fustian, a heavy cotton cloth. The Greek 
scallops were outlined with blue taffeta and edged with 
darker blue ribbon velvet. The ornaments upon the waist 
were of blue taffeta, edged 


with narrow blue satin ribbon, 
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The finish for sleeves around the wrist is most dainty 
and varied, and adds quite as much to one’s toilet as the 
dressy collar. There are the little circular flaring cuffs 
seen on so many gowns, Which are cut with the inside cir- 
cle just the size of the sleeve at the wrist, and outside 
edge any shape you may desire. These are made of ma- 
terial to suit the trimming of the gown and ornamented, 
or may be made of chiffon, finished at the edge with 
gathered rows of narrow satin or velvet ribbon or a deli- 
cate point de géne edge. If a cuff is not desired, the 
sleeve may be cut in the Vandyck points so much used, 
and finished with a knife-pleating underneath, or more 
severe styles chosen which simply allow of a fold or cord- 
ing at the edge, though the sleeve itself may be pointed or 
rounded over the hand, but must be uncomfortably long 
to satisfy the dictates of fashion. 

Belts and Girdles.—Whether one shall choose a wide 
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the figure, though once in a while it is necessary to cut a 
shaped belt in order to have it fil properly. 

The charm in a helt is to have it look as though it held 
the waist in place, and to have it fastened securely to- 
gether in front or side, with no gaps which require pin- 
ving over, and making a good line around the waist, 
which should gradually slope down a little from back to 
front. Juma K. McDovuean. 


UMMER FROCKS FOR GIRLS OF 
ALL AGES. 


Tue dressing of little girls in a season like the 
present one is less of a problem than it has been in some 
past years. There is an infinite variety from which to 
choose in all the washable fabrics, both in coloring and 
indesign. Stripes and plaids 
of all varieties obtain as they 
never have obtained before, 





shirred The turn-over collar 
snd piping about the waist 
line were of dark blue velvet, 
and the cuffs of the sheath 
sleeves were trimmed like the 
fronts of the jacket The in 
troduced vest was a band of 


ochre- yellow ¢ loth embroider 
ed with gold thread and blue 
chenille figures. The costume 
would be effective if rendered 
in any medium-weight cloth 
and trimmed with military 
braid, with Persian -embroid 
ered vest 

To make this 
cloth 45 inches 
sham skirt of silk 7} yards 
will be required. Of taffeta 
silk for the sham skirt 9 yards 
will be required 


costume of 
wide over a 


OME DRESS- 
MAKING, 


V 
Slee rea The one part of 
a gown the most difficult, 


and very justly dreaded, by 
in amateur dressmaker 
sleeves So much depends 
upon the way they fit thearm, 
the way they are put into the 
waist, and the way they are 
trimmed that they are an im 
portant feature of the dress 
as a whole. As the method 
of cutting, fitting, and making 
has been thoroughly gone into 
in a previous chapter, this 
will be devoted simply to the 


is the 


designing and trimming of 
sleeves 
During that period when 


large and voluminous sleeves 
were worn, the matter of 
sleeve-making was not so diffi 
cult as in the present time 
rhe size of one’s arm did not 
enter into the question at all, 
for all arms looked much alike 
when so clothed Now every 
of the arm is revealed in 
the tight-clinging sleeve, and 
it sometimes requires a good 
deal of one’s artistic ingenuity 
to bring out the best effects 

To begin with, the length 
of the shoulder of the dress 
should be just right, as the ef 
fect of the sleeve may be much 
changed if it is not drawn up 
high enough or if too high 
rhis length always differs in 
different persons 


line 


High -shouldered people 
should avoid puffs on the 
shoulders, or bows, or any 


frills which stand up and in 
tensify the hunched-up ap 
pearance which some people's = 
shoulders always bave; while 
narrow -chested persons al 
ways look better if there is a 
litthe cap or ruffle set in the 
sleeve at the top, something 
which tends to make them 
look broader, and which can 
ilways be worn onevery gown 
by those who need this effect; 








and are to be had in every 
conceivable combination of 
color. These are especially 
desirable in the fancy zephyrs, 
crinkled Madras, and French 
ginghams that are included in 
the stock of all the large shops, 
together with pique, duck, 
and Galatea. Some exceed- 
ingly pretty gowns are made 
of the Jatter materials. The 
first figure of the full-page 
group of summer frocks for 
little girls illustrated on page 
524 shows a pretty costume of 
light blue piqué designed for 
an eight-year-old child. The 
skirt is a flaring circular, with 
the merest suggestion of a 
gathering in the centre of the 
back. The lower part of the 
skirt is trimmed with six rows 
of darker blue soutache braid. 
The upper part of the costume 
consists of a loose, round-cor- 
nered Eton jacket, trimmed 
with braid to correspond with 
the trimming upon the skirt. 
The rolling collar is of darker 
blue piqué, and under this is 
an adjustable collar of white 
linen strapped with narrow 
(blue) wash ribbon. The bo 
lero is worn over a shirt-waist 
of blue and white Habatai 
silk. 

The second costume, for a 
little girl of four years, is of 
French gingham with pro 
nounced stripes of red+ and 
blue upon a creamy ground, 
the faint inferior lines of the 
design being of pink, pale 
green, and brown. The skirt, 
reaching just below the knees, 
is very full, and is gathered 
under a smooth belt, over 
which is a sapphire-blue vel- 
vet band. The bodice has a 
Pompadour neck with ruffled 
shoulder-capes, and is worn 
over a long guimpe of tucked 
nainsook. ‘The bodice opens 
in the centre of the back un 
der a plain bem, but has a 
strapped front, through which 
is revealed the nainsook of the 
under-waist. The straps, of 
which there are nine, are of 
narrow velvet, secured at each 
side by a smal! pearl button. 
The bretelles, finished at each 
side by pretty bows, are of the 
same velvet as the belt. The 
sleeves of the guimpe are gath- 
ered into a plain band cuff of 
insertion. 

Shirt - waists. have never 
been worn so commonly by 
little girls as in the present 
summer. They are to be had 
in every size required for girls 
from five years upward. Two 
garments of this variety, good 
examples of the prevailing 
textures and styles, are of 


white linen and pink and 
white zephyr. The first is 
made with a pointed back 


yoke, and long vertical tucks 
reaching from neck to belt in 








for the variety of this sort of 
trimming is endless, and can 
be repeated in various forms 


indefinitely The mousque 
taire sleeve is a boon to the 
woman with long thin arms, 


and when she tires of the various shirrings, she can get 
the effect of fulness with cordings and tuckings, though 
if her arms are long these tucks or cords must run around 
the arm, not up and down 

The styles in sleeves this year admit of such unlimited 
freedom in trimming, the only requirement being that 
they fit the arm well, that it needs only an artistic taste 
snd a little ingenuity to have a variety of styles in the 
matter of sleeves in one's summer outfit 

There is one fashion much in vogue at the present time, 
that of having the top of the sleeve of the same material 
is the guimpe, which is not becoming to two classes of 
people—those with either square or very sloping shoul 
ders. In the one case it brings out the squareness of the 
shoulder, and in the other the effect is rather that of the 
sleeve slipping off, for it is generally carried out in a con 
trasting color, if not white, and stands out prominently 
as a trimming 


FUSTIAN WALKING GOWN 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 188.—[(See Page 529.) 


or narrow belt depends much upon whether one is ong 
or short waisted. Narrow belts for some time past have 
been the correct thing, but some wide fitted girdles are 
seen on some of the summer gowns. To make these, take 
a bias strip of canvas the width required and fit it around 
the waist, taking in darts where needed. Stitch these 
on the machine, and cut the girdle the shape desired 
Bone the girdle by stitching on featherbone on the centre 
of the back and on each side, as well as on each of the 
ends which fasten in front. Sew on the hooks and eyes 
to fasten it together, and you have the foundation for 
your girdle, which may then be covered in any manner 
you wish, though it is always well to have one end longer 
than the other, so that it may be drawn over and tucked 
under the edge of the girdle, and so conceal the fast- 
ening 

The narrow belts, which are either stitched, corded, or 
tucked, are always made on the bias and stretched to fit 


front. The waist does not 
pouch, but easily fits about 
the form. The sleeves are of 
the prevailing scant shirt- 
sleeve style, with turned-back 
cuffs banded with flat stitch 
ed bands of pale blue linen. The large turn-over collar 
is trimmed to correspond with these parts, and a nar- 
row blue glazed leather belt is worn with the waist. The 
skirt shown with this waist is circular, stitched about 
with a band of insertion that gives the effect of a circular 
ruffle to the skirt. The zephyr waist, worn with a simple 
circular skirt of white piqué, is made with a seamless yoke 
that extends over the shoulders and almost meets the 
centre of the front of the collar. The material for the 
lower front is cut bias, so that the lines form a succession 
of downward-turning points meeting under the central 
band—the latter made upon straight goods. An added 
effect is gained by the bias lines in the sleeve, that turn in 
opposite direction from those in the front of the bodice. 
The fulness of the latter is gathered into the yoke in the 
front, but is laid in smal] box-pleats that fit into the yoke 
in the back. 
The central figure of the group shows an especially 
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LAWN OR INDIA SILK KIMON®, 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 189.—[See Page 529.) 


pretty treatment of French blue barred batiste. The skirt, 
somewhat gored, is nevertheless fashioned after the circu- 
lar model, gathered slightly about the waist. The sole 
finish at the bottom of the skirt consists of a five-inch 
hem. <A simple baby-waist is cut upon bias material, and 
is buttoned at the left side about two inches from the 
centre of the front. The round neck is finished with a 
piping, and to this is attached an adjustable tarned-over 
collar of all-over embroidery edged with a narrow ruffle 
of thin lawn. The sleeves are close-fitting, finished with 
turned-back cuffs of embroidery edged to correspond with 
the collar. White nainsook tucking forms the chemisette 
and collar that are worn with the costume, and a sash of 
mousseline trims the waist. 

Two gingham gowns, for girls of eight and eleven re 
spectively, show how effective this material may prove 
when tastefully used for girls’ dresses. The first is made 
with a sailor blouse, full pouched, and falling picturesque- 
ly over a gathered skirt. The latter and the body of the 
blouse are made upon the straight of the goods, but in 
the turn-over wide collar and the sleeves variety is gained 
by the introduction of bias lines and the addition of plain 
linen facings upon collar and cuffs. A white linen stand 
ing collar is used as a neck finish to the chemisette, and 
this, like the deeper sailor collar and the cuffs, is orna 
mented with rows of fancy linen braid and small crystal 
buttons. A soft tie of white China silk completes the 
garniture of the bodice. In a modified way the sailor 
lines are displayed in the costume for an older girl. Here 
the gathered waist is less pouched, and opens quite to the 
waist-line from that of the collar. A white vest that ex- 
tends to the waist-line fills in the neck, and is finished by 
a high collar formed of embroidery and white nainsook 
About the small sailor collar is a band of insertion and a 
deep ruffle of lawn embroidery. Similar insertion forms 
the waist and the cuffs, which, like the collar, are finished 
by ruffles of embroidery 

Of a different character is the last frock shown in the 
group. This is an extremely dainty gown of organdie 
The little skirt is a gored circular design, the breadths di- 
vided by bands of thin lawn embroidery. The same gar 
niture is applied to the bodice, which is gathered into a 
piping about the neck, both back and front. The belt is 
formed of an insertion band, and a bow of rose-pink taf 
feta ribbon ornaments the left side of the front. The 
picturesque sleeves are very short puffs gathered into a 
band of insertion and finished with a deep flounce of lawn 
embroidery. Over the shoulders deep flounces of the 
same garniture form fluffy capes that continue quite about 
the back of the neck, forming a deep collar that partly 
conceals the opening in the centre of the back. A second 
bow of rose ribbon is placed over the left shoulder and 
completes the ornamentation of this pretty child’s frock. 


AWN OR INDIA SILK KIMONO. 


A more luxurious lounging gown could hardly 
be devised than the kimono. Roomy, graceful, 
picturesque, most practicable for laundering; it 

combines a dozen virtues which commend it to the femi 
nine world. Itis becoming to all figures, equally avail 
able for night or day purposes, for the invalid or well 
person, for one’s own room, or the home breakfast. table, 
according to the elaboration it has received at the hands 
of the dressmaker. Made in white lawn, with darker 
lawn yoke and revers, or in flowered batiste, nainsook, or 
wash silk, with or without contrasting yoke, etc., it will 
serve as dressing sacque, sewing jacket, or for any of the 
lighter duties that fall to woman's lot in a household. 
Done in India silk, in veiling, or cashmere, with revers 
faced with contrasting silk, yoke under lace, and secured 
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by ribbons, it becomes a pretty and picturesque breakfast 
jacket. The Bazar kimono pattern has a seamless yoke, 
to be made double of whatever material is selected. The 
yoke runs straight across the back, and the fulness of the 
skirt of the garment is distributed in the same manner in 
gathers across the back and front, according to the notches 
shown in pattern. The sleeves are gathered into the arm- 
hole, and hang loose at the lower end. These may be 
finished with a deep 34-inch hem, ora double fold of some 
contrasting material folded to the same depth may trim 
the sleeves and hem, as seen in the illustration. The pat- 
tern will contain fold patterns, and where only a hem is 
desired the purchaser will allow for it before cutting the 
material. The pattern is designed to reproduce exactly 
the effect shown in the picture. The long revers and col- 
lar are almost plain in shape, and, taken all in all, the gar- 
ment is entirely simple and may be easily made. _ 

Of any material 27 to 30 inches wide, 2 yards of fancy 
and 2 yards of plain will be required to make the garment 
as shown in the illustration 


ETROTHAL. 


Wuen first upon her slender hand 
He slipped the little shining ring, 
A dewdrop trembling on a band, 
A costly, slight, familiar thing, 
She drew the merest space apart; 
“I'll nevermore be free,” she said, 
A half reluctance in her heart; 
And flowerlike drooped her golden head. 


“‘ Nay, love, forever free,” he cried— 
‘Free at my side, and queen of me; 
In all the world, so wondrous wide, 
You are the only one to me.” 
He kissed the hand that wore the ring, 
The rose-flush deepened in her cheek; 
If one was queen, then one was king. 
What further need for words to speak? 


ALCONY GARDENS. 


OvurTsipE window gardens are decidedly the pret- 
tiest and most effective for the time and labor in- 
volved. No growing thing will take its first steps 

without some care and coddling, and the plants that 
decorate the front of the house are no exception to the 
general rule 

But a window or balcony garden is a well-paying in- 
vestment, and its vines and blossoms throw a glamour 
over the most commonplace little dwelling. About the 
shabbiest houses that are lived in by respectable people 
may be found in London, and up and down through 
England generally; yet much verdure and the most ordi- 
nary blossoms give them a charm often lacking in finer 
residences, 

Unmitigated green even, like that of the trees, lends a 
charm of its own to shabbiness, and a mass of ordinary 
ferns and Kenilworth ivy, without a sign of a blossom, 
will give an interest to the most prosaic house front. 
Many of the dwellings thus adorned have evidently no 
inmates for the time being, and the growing things must 
depend on the skies for watering; but they manage to live 
and bloom and comport themselves generally, as well- 
regulated plants should do. 

A balcony shaded by morning-glories alone is thing of 
beauty, and the soft variety of the pale and deep pinks, 
the rich purple and lilac, the pure white, and the light 
and dark blue is really beautiful. Parlor ivy, too, with 
its delicate green and graceful tendrils, is particularly 
suited to balcony decoration; and for a mass of bright 
color the common portulaca is indefatigable. Double ger- 
aniums also make a constant blaze of glory, and verbenas 
can always be depended on for doing their best under the 
conditions. 

Climbing roses are sometimes very satisfactory, and the 
pretty little old-fashioned multiflora, with its dainty buds 
and soft brownish-green foliage, has a peculiar charm of 
its own. Large vines of this description should be plant- 
ed in the ground below, and trained to climb up the sides 
and across the front of the balcony. 

Many of these little pinzzas have boxes in which trailers 
are planted that droop over the front and sides, and 
among them the maurandia, with its dainty leaves and 
fresh, delicate green, is a special favorite. The cypress- 
vine too, when it will grow and thrive, is daintily beauti- 
ful, and its little crimson stars of blossoms gleam brightly 
amid the feathery foliage. 

A shabby city house was quite transformed by a novel 
style of baleony gardening. There was no doubt of its 
being a shabby-looking house. Originally of cream-col- 
ored brick, its cuticle was now mapped out into unsight 
ly patches and blisters, and being owned by an estate 
appertaining to minors, it was the business of no one in 
particular to put it into proper shape. The rent, however, 
was moderate, and the situation good, and two sisters of 
a literary turn decided to set up their household gods 
there 


But what about that unpromising exterior? They did 


not wish to incur the expense arid unpleasantness of paint, * 


and their discussions were long and frequent. Presently 
one of them “had it,” as the expression is, and the two 
went to work forthwith. 

There was a balcony across the parlor windows, and at 
each end of this balcony was installed a tall rubber-plant, 
that with its great shining leaves gave a tropical air to 
the premises scarcely to be looked for in an ordinary city 
house. After the rubber-tree came trailers and creep- 
ers of American ivy, English ivy, passion-flower vines, 
moon-flower, cypress-vine, Dutchman’s-pipe, Kenilworth 
ivy—everything, it seemed, that climbed, trailed, or crept. 

When the vines were well on their journey to the sec- 
ond-story windows, vines and trailers from there came 
down to meet them. A box was fitted on each window 
ledge, and fairly blazed with verbenas of every possible 
hue. The dainty little maurandia obligingly sent down 
its green sprays toward the verdure coming up, and great 
ferns of vivid green bordered the boxes in which they 
grew. 

Another tier of windows demanded more flower-boxes, 
and here morning-glories of pink, white, and blue afford- 
ed another veil for the shabby walls, and decked them- 
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selves as soon as possible with their pretty umbrella-like 
blossoms. Besides its continuous mass of bloom until 
frost, and it does not mind a comparatively light ove, the 
morning-glory’s mass of vivid bloom and screenlike foli- 
age. in addition to extraordinary climbing powers, ren- 
der it particularly desirable for this kind of gardening. 
ELia RopMan Cuurca 


IRL’S SHIRT-WAIST AND CIR- 
CULAR SKIRT. 


Two simple garments for girls are issued with 
the present number of the Bazar. They will form desir 
able models for practical ‘‘ every-day ” gowns for summer 
wear, and later may be added to the school wardrobe. 
The skirt is a plain circular design which may be rendered 
in flannel, serge, piqué, duck, or any suitable and season- 
able fabric. There is but one seam in the centre of the 
back, and this occurs under inward-turning pleats, hooked 
at intervals so as to secure the opening and prevent its 
gaping. The skirt is faced, and a perfectly fitted facing 
pattern accompanies that of the skirt. The shirt-waist 
design has a yoke in the back, 
with a downward - turning 
centre point. The lower part 
of the back is trimmed with 
four groups of tucks, each 
containing four narrow tucks. 
Between each tuck the ma- 
terial (white nainsook) is 
slightly gathered. The front 
of the bodice consists of 
groups of tucks slightly shirr- 
ed between each group, and 
extending from shoulder to 
waist-line. The position of 
the tucks is carefully marked 
in the pattern. A “pattern 
of the collar-band and of the 
standing collar with flap (as shown in illustration) accom 
panies that of the bodice. The sleeves are of the modern 
narrow shirt-sleeve pattern, with no fulness at the cuff 
Both of these models are exquisitely proportioned, and 
calculated to fit a well-developed normal girl of thirteen 
years. 

To make the skirt of serge 44 inches wide 2} yards will 
be found sufficient; to make the shirt- waist of white 
nainsook or other material of 30 inches wide 2} yards will 
be required. 




















GIRL’S SHIRT-WAIST AND 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 1010 


CIRCULAR SKIRT. 
(See Page 529.) 
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[See Pacr 522 
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MERICAN PARQUETRY. 


Since both fashion and hygiene have declared 
in favor of bard-wood floors, they have become 
popular. Scercely a modern house is built which 

does not have several of them, and they are continually 
replacing carpets in houses of early building. In cities 
where people rent houses and flats, and become more or 
less nomadic in their living, these floors, with rugs for 
coverings, make the annual or biennial moving com- 
paratively easy. The long sieges of refitting carpets are 
avoided, aud the temporary abiding-places lose the shabby 
appearance which pieced and unmatched carpets fre- 
quently gave. In houses that are settled homes, both in 
city and country, the permanency of these floors and 
their cleanliness have won for them many warm advo- 
cates. 

The American parquetry, or wood carpeting, is made 
from thin layers of wood firmly glued to a cloth back- 
ground, It comes in varying widths—twenty, twenty- 
eight, and thirty-six inches—and will roll up like oil-cloth, 
and weighs about seven pounds to the yard, Plain 
borders are made in three, five, and six and one-half inch 
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widths; and corners, centre-pieces, and strips for forming 
mitre-lines comes in the three kinds of woods which are 
principally used in this carpeting—cherry, walnut, and 
oak. The price varies from a 50 to $18 per square yard, 
according to the design. In the designs of the high- 
priced sorts, mahogany, rosewood, and maple are often 
employed. These prices are for the carpeting uncut and 
measured before laying; the laying and finishing being 
separate expenses. 

A carpet of this kind whose design is simple will cost 
about the same as a fine velvet or the best quality of body 
Brussels, but it will last a life time. It can be laid over 
an ordinary floor, aud being so thin it does not require 
the sawing off of doors and the removal of thresholds. 
When laid it can be finished with shellac after it has been 
rubbed perfectly smooth with sand-paper, and this finish 
is very hard and durable. It can be finished in hard oil, 
a really fine varnish, or with a parafin oil which gives a 
waxed surface. The latter is handsome, but slippery, 
and demands frequent application, and strength in rub- 
bing the oil in thoroughly; although there has been pat- 
ented a weighted long-handled brush which makes the 
task much easier. Under ordinary usage the shellac or 
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hard-oil finish does not have to be renewed oftener than 
once a year, and is far less work, and more quickly done, 
and with less expense, than the cleaning of a carpet. 
Another — in favor of the wood carpeting is that the 
cloth back ground deadens the sound, so that walking upon 
it does not disturb the family peace as much as might be 
supposed, It must be remembered that if a handsome 
elaborate design is chosen that the cost increases, A 
front hall in a sixteen-foot city house, narrow as such 
halls have to be, was recently laid in an intricate fine de- 
sign with appropriate border, and the bill was $40, more 
than enough to have paid for two velvet carpets. 

In measuring floor space for the American parquetry 
one should not only find the number of square fect re- 
quired, but also make a drawing of the dimensions of the 
room, and carefully measure and indicate the size of each 
jog or recess. This will Jessen the waste, and help decide 
which width of centre and bordering in the wood carpet- 
ing will lay to best advantage. Any good carpenter can 
lay the carpeting if he is a careful accurate workman, al- 
though the sLops which sell the goods can supply skilled 
men, who are consequently more swift in the work, 

Aones B, ORMSBEB, 





B Farce Which is Verp Often Acted 
CHARACTERS: 


Mes Wane. Mus. Pox 
ANA, @ highly recommenied * girl,” 


Scenet.—Ordinary parlor of an ordinary flat, Mrs. 
Hare, an ordinary young lady, is discovered seated by the 
window embroidering. Ana, a rather more than ordinary 
maid, wearing dirty cap and apron, enters with warlike 
expression, but speaks in honeyed accents. 

Anna, Another lady to answer my advertisement. She 
wants to see you. ( Whisper.) I guess she'll suit, so 
mind what you say. 

Mrs. Hare. Siow her in. (Timédly.) 
she didn’t notice the state of your apron. 

Anna, 1 can't be dressed for Sunday when I'm getting 
dinner. (Goes to end of the tunnel factitioudy known as a 
‘: private hall,” calls down very sweetly ) Pleuse to step in 
here, ma'am, 

[Stands aside reapectfully as Mrs. Fox enters, bowing 
politely to Mrs. Hare. Mes. Fox is @ young and 
pretty woman, about ten degrees higher in the social 
scale than Mrg. dare. She speaks pleasantly, but 
with great decision. 

Mrs. For. Very sorry to bore you, Mrs. Hare, but I al- 
“— make a point of taking a personal reference, 

Mra. Hare. So do lL. Please sit down. (Looks out in 
hall, where Anna remains dusting the hat-rack.) Annais a 
girl I can cheerfully recommend—(very ey 
suber, willing. She only leaves me because | am going 
into the country in a month or so, and she—that is, I— 
well, L thought I'd change now. 

Mrs, Fox (who has been sizing up Mrs. Hare). Quite so. 
Now tell me, please, if Anna is a good manager. I| live 
in an apartment, so the work is very light if the maid 
manages properly. 

Mrs. Hare (nervously). Anna is a splendid manager. 

Mrs, Fox, Good cook? 

Mrs. Hare. Splendid. 

Mrs. Fox (quickly). Good \.read-maker? 

Mrs. Hare. Well, my husband he prefers baker’s bread. 

Anna (from hall). But | can make elegant bread. 

Mrs. Fox. How about desserts? 

Mrs. Hare. Well, we buy all our pie and cake, and | 
always make the puddings myself. 

Anna (from hail), But | can make ’em elegant. 

Mrs. Fox (sharply). Is Avna respectful? 

Mrs. Hare (with guilty air). Oh yes! Anna understands 
her place perfectly. 

Mrs. Fox (dubiously). Um! Is she obliging? 

Mrs. Hare (blushing). The most obliging girl I ever 
hed, and so clean. 

{Anna applauds with handle of dust-brush. Mrs. Fox 
darts an exasperated glance her way; turns back to 
Mrs. Hare. 

Mrs. Four, Fond of going out? 

Mrs. Hare. N—no. 1 only allow two days a week and 
—-and—Sundays. 

Mrs, Fox (amazed). Tiree days a week! 

Mrs. Hare (hurriedly). Well, you know there really 
isn’t much to do in a flat, and I just enjoy getting a pic- 
nic dinner up for my husband. 

Mrs. Fox (coolly). Ishouldn't. The fact is, I object to 
doing the work for which I pay a servant, as a matter of 
princip'e. 

Anna (appearing in door with sweet smile). Vd just as 
soon stay in, ma'am, if the rest of the place was satisfac- 
zor 


Dear me! Lhope 


"Retires abashed, as Mrs. Fox raises her lorgnette and 
eyes her with surprised air. 

Mrs. Hare (nervously). You see, Anna is so obliging. 

Mrs. Fox (dryly). My dear madam, I don’t see the obli- 
gation. It’s a mere matter of business—so much work 
for so much money. 

Mrs, Hare. Oh yes, of course. But if a girl is ugly, 
what are you to do? 

Mrs. Fox (dryly). Change. 
dress? 

Mrs. Hare. Splendid. 
clothes out. ‘ 

Mrs. Fox. l don't. (Rising.) Tam truly sorry to have 
troubled you, but I fear Anua is not competent to do my 
work. I require first class service. 

Mrs. Hare (much fluttered). Dear me! I’m very sorry 
if | have given you a bad impression of Anna. Of course 
her work is light here, very light. My husband and me 
think it’s more cozy to—wait on ourselves. 


Er—is Anna a good laun- 


Of course I put all our starched 


Mrs. Fox (dryly). Mr. Fox and I don’t, but of course 
every place is different. 

Anna, Praise Betsy they is. 

Mrs. Hare ( producing letter). This is Anna’s last refer- 
ence. A family of seven, you see. 

Mrs. Fox (after glancing over letter). Nothing could be 
better than this. She must be a treasure, 

Mrs. Hare (nervously). So 1 thought, And I saw the 
lady myself, a most elegant and refined lady, I assure 
you—quite the swell, Anna says they always had soup 
and wine at dinner. 

Mrs. Fox (suppressing a smile). Well, after all, the only 
test is a trial, and I think IL will engage Anna for a week. 

[Pauses abruptly,as Mrs. Hare turns her back to hail 
and tries to wink. Electric bell rings viciously. 
Anna reluctantly exits to interview a fascinating 
stranger with a patent flat iron, 

Mrs. Fox (staring at firs. Hare). What is the matter? 
Mrs. Hare (gasping). Why did you let her hear you say 


that? Now you'll have to take hor for the week. 

Mra. Fox, Oh, I don't know. 

Mrs. Hare, Sive’il make a scene if you don't. I'm in 
terror of my life of her. That reference is all a lie. 


Anna is the most awful cook you ever saw. 
Dirty don’t express it. 

Mrs. Fox. But you said— 

Mrs. Hare, 1 didn’t dare tell the truth with her ready 
to brain me with the duster, but I sha'n't breathe free 
till she leaves. Thank goodness, her mouth is up to-day. 

Mrs. For, Well, lam glad you told me. 

Mrs. Hare. Told you! You don’t know half yet. She 
can’t even boil a potato or wash a towel, and if you dare 
find fault she has screaming hysterics. 

Mrs. Fox, Why on earth did you keep her six months 
then? 

Mrs. Hare (helplessly). Oh, I hate to change, and the girl 
is honest. That's something, you know, 

Mrs. Fox. Good gracious! J expect a little more than 
that for first-class wages, and I shall tell her so very 
frankly 

Anna (off, very loud), No, 1 tell you! 

Mrs, Hare. She's coming back! Oh, don’t, don’t, please 
don't tell her what I said. She told me she'd wreck the 
flat if I didn’t give her a good recommendation. 

Mrs. Fox (with decision), That woman should be made 
an example of. 

Anna re-enters, looks at Mrs. Hare with a scowl, seats her- 
self by Mrs. Fox with a genial air. 

Mrs. Fox (quietly). Get up. I never permit a servant to 
sit in my presence. 

[Mrs. Hare exits hurriedly, Anna rises, with added re- 
spect for Mrs. Fox. 

Mrs. Fox. Mrs, Hare seems perfectly satisfied with you, 
Anna, but as my requirements are different— 

Anna (with emphasis), Oh, I could see_at once that you 
was a first-class lady, ma’am, 

Mrs. Fox (quietly). I am yery businesslike, I assure 
you— 

Anna. I've no objections to that. 
did you say? 

Mrs. Fox (with some temper). Permit me to finish my 
questions. Iam, as I say, very businesslike. I pay first- 
class wages. I can only bave one maid in my apartment, 
and I require that one to be thoroughly competent. Our 
every-day dinner is four courses at least. I expect that to 
be well cooked and well served, and the rest of the work 
must be done neatly and promptly. In fact, I demand 
my money’s worth, 

Anna (uneasily), That's only fair, ma’am; but I must 
say that one girl can’t do everything. 

Mrs. Fox (blandly). Uf that is your opinion, you would 
not suit me, I require one girl who at least thinks she 
can. [ Rises. 

Anna, You said you would try me a weck. 

Mrs. Fox. ve changed my mind. 

Anna (growing hot). What's your reasons? 

Mrs. Fox (eying her through lorgnette), 1 object to every- 
thing I can find out about you. 

Mrs. Hare (entering timidly). The man has come for 
your trunk, Anna, 

Anna, Well, it ain't ready, and J ain’t ready! (Going 
to Mrs. Hare, fiercely.) What d’ye mean by telling that 
woman lies about me and doing me out of a good place? 

Mrs. Hare (faintly). Lies? 

Anna. Yes, lies! (Snapping her fingers.) But I’ve got 
a character in my trank. 

Mrs. Fox. You had better get it out then. 

Anna (turning on her.) Keep your tongue off of me. I 


And dirty! 


[ Door bangs. 


How many in family 


ain’t your white slave yet, thank Heaven! You're no 
lady, anyway. (Working herself into a fury.) You're no- 
thing but trash, both of you. Trash! Ha,ha! We all 
knows the kind of women that lives in flats. Hare’s got 
another wife downtown, I bet. 

Mrs, Fox (to Mrs. Hare). Why don't you order her out? 
Anna. Let her try, and I'll smash every stick in the 
flat. There ain’t two cents’ worth of furniture in it, any- 
how; nothing but a divang and a lot of second hand 
chairs— 

Mrs. Hare. Never mind all that now, Anna, Here’s 
your money, and I’ve written you the loveliest recom- 
mendation, 

Anna (snatching money and letter), You'd better! 
me my car fare, 

Mrs. Fox (unable to keep out of the row). Don't give it to 
her. 

Mrs. Hare (handing Anna ten cents), Now, Anna, you 
really must go, like a good girl. 

Anna, I won't go till I'm good and ready! 

Mrs. Hare (with desperate effort to be terrible). Mr. Hare 
will be home soon. 

Anna, Hare! I'd settle him with one hand, 
thing but a bank clerk. 

Mrs. Fox. Good gracious! Let me call an officer. 

Anna. Forty policemen wouldn't get me out till I’m 
ready! (Seizes a statuette, hurls it at table.) Ha, hal Just 
let ‘em try! 

Mrs. Hare. Anna, be caim. 

Anna, Calm be darned! I'm disgraced by living with 
you. You're no lady. You're afraid of me, and right 
you are. I'll lay your two-ceut flat in ruins! And if that 
‘ox woman don't get out I'l] knock her head off! 

Mrs. Fox (with flashing eyes). I wish you would give me 
the right to interfere. 

[Mrs. are rushes from the room as Anna rushes at 
Mrs. Fox, tears her hat off, and stamps on it, 

Anna. Now, then, what are you going to do about it? 

Mrs. For, Make an example of you. (Going to door, 
meets a policeman.) Officer, arrest that woman! 

Officer. What’s the charge, ma'am? 

Mrs, Fox, Assault and batiery. Here’s my card, I'll 
push the charge. 

Officer (going to Anna). Now, my girl, you'd better 
come along easy. 

Anna, Help! help! 

Mrs, Fox (grimly). That’s what we all want. , 

Anna (rolling on floor), Imps! Imps! Ah, ha, ha, ha! 

[After animated struggle, the Officer exits with Anna, 
who fastens herself to the floor, walls, and furniture, 
like a human cuttle-fish, but all in vain, Mrs, Fox, 
smiles triumphantly and remains, trying to restore 
the ruins of her hat. 

Mrs. Hare re-enters, panting. 

Mrs. Hare. Vve had her trunk put out, and I guess 
Mr. Hare and me will go to mother’s for two or three 
nights, so she can’t get in if she comes back. 

Mrs. Fox ( placidly). Anna won't trouble you fora month 
orso, She leaves town to-morrow. 

Mrs. Hare (joyously). Did she say so? 

Mrs. Fox (adjusting her hat). No; lsayso. Idon't know 
the exact penalty for destroying a fifty-dollar hat, but it 
ought to be a month, and I shall tell the judge so, 

Mrs. Hare (aghast). You don't mean to say you're going 
to eppent against Anna! Why, I wouldn't dare! 

Mrs. Fox (sweetly). No, Mrs. Hare, I doubt if you would, 
and there lies the root of all this trouble about help. If 
a man dismisses a workman for incompetency, he says so 
frankly, and the workman knows that he will. But wo- 
men are such cowards that they dare not tell the truth 
about their help so long as they can get out of it by shov- 
ing the trouble along to some other unfortunate house- 
keeper. 

Mrs, Hare. Well, every one hates a scene, and it’s aw- 
ful to take away a girl’s character. Now just think, if 
you tell the truth, Anna won't get another place. 

Mrs. Fox. That is strictly Anna’s business, Mine is to 
show that she is a dangerous female going from family to 
family, extracting money under false pretences; and I am 
going to take a great deal of trouble to prove it, 

Mrs. Hare. She'll burn your flat up when she gets out, 

Mrs. Fox. Oh no, she won't! But if she does, she may, 
and I'l] have her arrested again and again until she learns 
to behave herself. Good-day, Mrs. Hare. [ Exits. 

Mrs. Hare. What a disagreeable woman. (Seats herself 
by window again ; rocks.) Well, anyway, poor Anna can't 
blame me, for I gave her a lovely character. 
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N considering the different professions in which the 
college-bred women of America are destined to play 


conspicuous parts in the future, there is one, it ap- 
pears, in which she is sure to lead the women of oth- 
er countries—that of librarianship. In this she has 
nique opportunities, for in no other country than in our 


wh progressive land is a library worker given the chance 
benefit by preparatory instructions, such as are enjoyed 
eparately by lawyers, doctors, and teachers, as all of 
which the women of to-day are doing good work and prov 
themselves of value to civilization 
rhis new field has been opened to women, and to men 


ilso, but especially to the former, by the establishing of 


library schools, the first and foremost of which is conduct- 
ed by the State Board of Regents in connection with the 
State Library at Albany. ‘These schools are gradually 
changing the motifs of the libraries of America, and are 
slowly but surely transforming them from passive into ag- 
gressive institutions. Hitherto libraries have been content 


») supply as 
upon them 


fully as possible the daily demands made 
Under the new order of things, however, they 
The 


must work and plan constantly to create demands 


























which she is embarking, is fairly started in the routine of 
a library school, she finds her life by no means devoid of 
charm and interest. Take, for instance, the library school 
of the State Capitol, established and controlled by Melvil 
Dewey, the director of the State Library, It is more 
than typical, in that it was the original library school of 
the world, and although it has been in existence but little 
more than a dozen years, has already furnished workers 
to most of the great libraries of this country, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, as well as some to England, and in 
emulation of its work and successes various other 
schools have been started—notably the Pratt Institute 
Library School, the Drexel Institute School, and the one 
lately started in connection with the University of 
Illinois. 

This school is conducted in a series of splendid rooms 
on the fifth floor of the great State Capitol. The main 


class-room is a long, light, most lovely chamber, with ten 
great windows, that look out south and west past the 
city, across the Hudson, to the Catskill Mountains.on one 
side and the blue Berkshire Hills on the other 
ing view, indeed, to aspiring minds. 





an uplift- 
In this room, with 




















LECTU RE-ROOM, ADJOINING 


librarian’s task, therefore, is no longer confined to caring 
for his volumes and making his readers comfortable; he 
must study his town as a teacher studies the needs of his 
pupils, and he must comprehend and meet the spirit and 
i lividuality of the city’s life 

It has been said that women are the natural teachers of 
the world: so are they the natural librarians; 


and although 
there will probably remain a few positions in the great 
libraries of America that They@angot fill, at least for many 
years yet, the great bulk of library workers in this coun- 
try to-day are women, and over eighty per cent. of the 
students in the four leading library schools of the country 
sex. There are many obvious reasons 
women are successful as librarians. They have, as 
1 genius for taking pains, a love for and an interest 
in smal) details (else they could never be good housekeep- 
ers), and they are, or should be, gracious by nature. These 
added to bookish instincts, and the technical 
training which is acquired at the library schools, fit them 
adequately for the work. The future of women in libra- 
ries is assured by the significant fact that the matériel 
from which the library workers are recruited is the best this 
country affords,and consists almost entirely of college-bred 
girls, who, but for this new and more congenial avenue for 
their efforts, would probably become teachers. They are 
the best educated women in the country, and bring with 
them into this new profession enthusiasm, energy, and the 
high aspirations for which college-bred women the world 
over are revered. Looked at from one point of view, libra 
ry work is merely a larger and a higher branch of teaching; 
for libraries are coming to be considered a part of the ed- 
ucational system of a State, and are handled as such. A 
librarian, therefore, is a teacher, leader, or director, re 
lieved of the nervous strain which other teachers must en 
dure and so often faint under. Besides being a less in 
jurious occupation than teaching, it has the additional ad 
vantage of being a better paid one, and one in which 
there is practically no competition as yet. The average 
salary paid to general workers is about $750 a year, and 
that commanded by expert women of recognized ability 
from $1000 to $2000 

Jude as college - bred women naturally incline to the 
study of library work, so the schools are making sustain- 
ed efforts to attract just this class of students. Few wo- 
men, indeed, not college bred, possess the scholarship re- 
quired to pass the entrance examinations, which include 
German, French, Latin, history, literature, and general 
subjects, and the directors, desiring only the best talent, 
keep the work of the class-room heavy enough to exclude 
all mere dilettanteism. When a student, however, seri- 
ously impressed with the importance of the profession in 
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quatities, 


THE CLASS-ROOM. 


its mezzanine galleries, each student has a desk, and also 
the vice director, Mrs. Salome Cutler Fairchild, and the 
director’s assistant, Miss Florence Woodworth. Each 
desk has a drop electric light with a green glass shade— 
soft and grateful to the eye—for late work, and an occa- 
sional palm or plant here and there gives a touch of fes- 
tivity and grace to the apartment, and robs it of that at- 
mosphere of austerity that the appearance of so many 
books might otherwise give it. Indeed, this chamber is by 
no means a sehool-room in appearance, but more like a 
well-kept, well-furnished, interesting, well-filled office; for 








although there are certain well-observed and rigorously 
exacted rules respecting the conduct of the students, 
their existence is vot to be observed by the naked eye of 
even the careful observer. ‘These students, all of them 
twenty years of age and upwards, come and go apparent- 
ly at pleasure, chat in low tones with each other in the 
aisles, visit one another's desks, and disappear together 
into the labyrinthian halls, chambers, and recesses of the 

reat State Library. 
There are in the pre- 
sent class a few male 
students, but in 
glancing casually 
into the class-room 
you would hardly 
note them, the femi- 
nine majority is so 
great. Most of these 
women are mere girls 
just out of college, 
with the cheerful, 
strong, almost merry 
bearing of hexlthy, 
well-exercised, well- 
disciplined students. 
They wear  shirt- 
waists, as a rule, and 
often bicycle or golf- 
ing skirts, and are by 
no means unattrac- 
tive, but as a class 
are jaunty -looking. 
well groomed, and 
interesting both to 
observe and to con- 
verse with. 

When a woman en 
ters the library school 
she is supposed to 
have as excellent a 
general education as 
college work can give 
her, and so she is im- 
mediately launched 
into the study of bib- 
liography in all its ramifications. She is also supposed to 
have decided upon library work because she is particular- 
ly fond of books; because she likes to handle them and 
know them and possess them. There are some people 
who are not only fond of reading books, but are actually 
fond of them physically. They like to look at them and 
finger them as well as to read them, and they sometimes 
indulge themselves by carrying around some favorite new 
volume through the busy routine of a day's duties for the 
mere pleasure of observing its exterior beauty, firmness, 
anf symmetry. When you find a man or woman with 
these proclivities, which are not to be hid, you may safely 
conclude that he or she possesses the qualities, undevel 
oped perhaps, of either the librarian or the writer. Up to 
a certain point these two workers develop along identical 
lines; it is in the expression of their tastes, in the fruition 
of their past interests, so to speak, that they diverge, for 
the writer in after-years devotes himself to the mental 
book, the librarian to the physical. 

The new library student, therefore, possessing these in- 
terests as she does, finds herself suddenly in an enchanted 
land, albeit a very busy one. In the first place, her desk 
itself is a delight. It is made for the purpose of accom 
modating the various files, binders, pamphlets, text-books 
and the general paraphernalia of a library student, and is 
a model piece of construction. Then her tools are inter 
esting, and if she hasa mania for note-books, pencils, and 
novelties in pens and penstaffs, as literarily inclined per- 
sons usually have, she has a limitless field of exploration 
before her, as one of the unique features connected with 
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BIRD'S-EYE VIEW TAKEN FROM THE UPPER GALLERY. 








the school is a museum of library supplies and appliances. 
There are some people to whom a stationer’s shop pre- 
sents more temptations than a jeweller’s, and who never 
see packages of envelopes or blank books or ink-erasers 
without wishing to purchase them, or quires of foolscap 
without a desire to write something. The library student, 
as a rule, belongs to this class, and experiences a cer- 
tain vivid pleasure in collecting and using the tools of 
her craft. When, however, she is fairly settled at her 
desk, with her files, note-books, and ‘‘ cards,” she begins 
work in earnest. She first must learn to write a ‘‘librar 

hand,” a sort of graceful backhand print, easily acquired, 
which she soon learns to do rapidly and well, holding her 
fountain-pen between the index and the third finger, with 
its end pointing off at a tangent, and by no means _duti- 
fully ‘‘over the right shoulder.” Then she must begin 
cataloguing. She learns the classification to which the 
different books belong, and she learns the use of all the 
various and intricate catalogues and books of reference 
which to unaccustomed eves are so puzzling. She studies 
authors and their works by name and title; she learns 
the value of books, and where and when and how to buy 
them. She soon grows so wise that she can look through 
an auction list of old books and check off those that are 
unique and those that are rare, or go through the table 
of chapter heads in a dull-looking volume and tell you 
whether or not it probably contains the information you 
are seeking; or she can furnish you in a half-hour with 
a list of books on any given subject. But this is not 
all. She sees and handles rare editions; she studies the 
art of bookbinding, and learns all about the relative cost 
and durability of leatheret, muslin, and buckram, or skiver, 
sheep, morocco, calf, and pig skins; she can appreciate 
hand tooling, gilding. and repairing; she learns the sig- 
nificance of book-plates and printer's marks, and soon is 
on the highroad to becoming au accomplished bibliophile. 
But still this is not all: she must also become a library 
economist. To this end she studies the history of libra- 
ries, their architecture, the legislation that affects them, 
and the various methods of cataloguing and lending used 
in the great institutions of the world. Sbe must likewise 
have an adequate knowledge of business details, such as 
salaries, investments, running expenses, and the best 
means for raising money should it ever be necessary in 
connection with her work. When she knows all of this, 
and much more besides—when the history of libraries 
and books, their past and their future, their results and 
their possibilities *‘an open scroll before her” lies, and 
she has acquired the technical library work, she receives 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF 


Librarian is just as well, if not better, filled by women 
than by men. There are now eleven women State Libra- 
rians in America, drawing salaries of from $625 to $1200 
a year. 

In England women have no place in library work; here, 
however, they have great chances. In the words of Mrs. 
Fairchild, who, as the manager of the first and foremost 
library school, has had limitless occasions for conservative 
observation, ‘ the palm of honor and of opportunity waits 

















PARTIAL VIEW 


her degree of Bachelor of Library Science and is ready to 
begin a succesful career, A Junior and Senior course of 
thirty-eight weeks each, opening the 1st of October and 
ending the last of June, brings her to this desired goal, 
during which her time has been divided between practi- 
cal work in the State Library and class work, which in- 
cludes lectures—the expenses of each year for tuition, 
board, supplies, text - book, and incidentals, having been 
about $300. If the young B.L.S. desires a position, and 
has given satisfaction as a student, it is procured for her 
through the school, which is in constant receipt of requests 
for trained workers from various of the 5000 libraries 
scattered all over the country. Of the 260 students that 
have matriculated since the school began all who desired 
positions have secured them, and the request for workers 
now in the hands of the school cannot be filled until the 
present Senior class is graduated. There are three quali- 
ties, it may be added just here, which the aspirant for li- 
brary honors must possess in equal measure if she would 
be a complete success in any high position; these are ex- 
ecutive talent, a knowledge of and a love for books, and 
the ability to deal with and influence people. 

Library work for women has, indeed, much to recom- 
mend it. It is difficult to conceive of a more desirable 
position for a woman undertaking to support herself than 
that she would have as the head of a successful library 
(large or small), situated in a progressive community 
Her opportunity for doing good work would be almost 
limitless, and her personal standing could be exactly what 
she had the magnetism and charm to make it. The youth 
of the city is directly under her influence, and those of 
mature years are dependent upon her for sympathy and 
co-operation. It is the tendency of the times, too, to give 
such places to women, just as the State Governors of our 
country are coming to consider that the office of State 
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for her who shall join a genius for organization to the 
powers of a broad, rich, catholic, and sympathetic wo- 
matihood. The work is worth the best energies of the 
strongest minds, and in the long-run will win apprecia- 
tion and the proper financial support.” A very interest- 
ing and encouraging fact in this connection is that library 
salaries are constantly on the increase, and the demand for 
trained workers is growing greater with each day’s dawn. 
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SONG OF MEMORY. 


IN the tumult of cities she slips away, 
But wherever the woods are green 
My half-closed petals of life expand 
At the touch of the tender queen; 
For she comes from the land of Youth, 
Ere 1 drank of the fount of tears, 
With the gold of the jasmine upon her brow, 
And the light of the vanished yeats! 


She has shed the rays of her sun-bright face 
When my soul was in deep eclipse, 
And has blown the dust of my thoughts afar 
With the rose breath of her lips; 
For she comes from the land of Youth, 
Ere I drank of the fount of tears, 
With the gold of’ the jasmine upon her brow, 
And the light of the vanished years! 


She has led me back to the hills of home, 
By Arcadian woods and streams, 
And has clothed the grace of the days gone by 
In n vesture born of dreams; 
For she comes from the land of Youth, 
Ere I drank of the fount of tears, 
With the gold of the jasmine upon her brow, 
And the light of the vanished years! 
Wituiam Hamiitron Hayne. 


HE CLOVER WIND. 


Do you not hear the Clover Wind call 

As she slips over the orchard wall? 

I'm sure she wears a great breezy sun-bonnet 
With twisted sprays of red clover upon it, 
And she has on a checkered green gingham gown, 
And she looks like a berry she’s burned so brown. 
This romp is the wind that climbs over the wall 
With an elfish low laugh; do you hear her call? 


How she coaxes the big buzzing bumble-bees 

To come and cruise over her deep clover seas! 

And she sings a queer song about other days, 

And she’s strangely old-fashioned in all her ways; 

But there’s nothing so sweet as her lonely call 

When she peeps through the chinks of my orchard wall. 


Who are her playmates, and has she a lover; 

Some one who visits her home in the clover? 

She murmurs all night while the bees are asleep, 

But I know at the dawning she'll come to sweep, 

With her butterflies, beetles, and bees and al), 

The dew from her door in my tumbled-down wall. 
Ipa E. Brooks. 
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CHAPTER LII 
THE MUCKLE BLACK NYENY 


ILIAS MACWALTER had long known her husband's 
essential insanity. For years he had dwelt mor- 
bidly upon her past. The boy Kit Kennedy was 
to Mac Walter the outward sign and token of her 
supposed love for his father. Of a cast of mind 

originally coarse and brutal, without mental or moral re- 
serves of power, Walter MacWalter had grown to be- 
lieve that his chances of happiness Me upon the 
removal of the boy out of his sphere, and for this purpose 
he had systematically endeavored to separate Lilias and 
her son. But recently an idea more dangerous had taken 
its place. He had made a mistake. The wife herself 
was the barrier to happiness. The son must be ruined. 
The mother would die of grief. He himself would be 
free; or, if this failed him or proved too slow, he must 
discover means to free himself. 

His return to the places familiar to him in his boyhood, 
his fits of alternate kindliness and brutality would, to a 
medical man accustomed to cases of delusion, have indi- 
cated influence and homicidal mania, and have diagnosed 
Walter MacWalier as belonging to the most dangerous 
class of lunatics 

Yet he was a man of money, power, and responsibility. 
It was impossible to restrain or confine him. His mental 
states were not noted save by his wife, and she, wearied 
and made even indifferent by reason of long-continued 
cruelty, took his moods for the natural bias of a perverted 
jealousy, though a specialist, on the alert, would have 
noted them as strong evidence of dementia. There is a 
class of lunatics who, being sane in the ordinary affairs 
of business and the outward relations, and having no one 
in any sort of authority over them, cannot be proved to be 
insane before some overt act of mania suddenly startles 
their world into dreadful knowledge of their con:dition. 
Such maniacs are perhaps the most dangerous of all. 

It was, for instance, no unusual thing for Lilias to 
awake in the night to the affrighting consciousness that 
her husband had entered her room, and was standing by 
her bedside with arms folded across his breast. Hour 
after hour he would stand so, never for a moment remov 
ing his gaze from her face, and then, as the gray light of 
the morning stole into the fearful chamber and the blinds 
edged themselves with brighter light, he would steal back 
to his own room on tiptoe and fling himself upon his bed, 
still fully dressed, only to repeat the performance the fol- 
lowing night. 

It was a vigil like this, that for the first time spied 
upon by other eyes than those of the persecuted woman 
who had borne her trouble silently throughout the years, 
that Walter MacWalter kept that stormy night of midwin- 
ter in Baxter's Folly high on the cliffs of Sandhaven. 

The two men watching at the edges of the blind, 
through which the feeble glimmer of the night -light 
shone like an illumivation, saw Walter MacWalter come 
in and stand by his wife’s bed. Motionless for a full 
hour they watched him. Their hands were on the win- 
dow sill, ready to throw up the sash and spring into the 
room if he should lay hands upon her. 

Presently Lilias moved in her sleep, and moaned rest 
lessly. The watcher by the bedside drew back a little 
into the shadow of the curtain. Then, as she again be- 
came still, he again approached, and swiftly stooping 
glided his hand under the pillow. 

He brought out in his hand a withered spray of heather, 
which once had been white. At the sight of it a kind of 
fury took possession of him. He stamped his stockinged 
foot on the threadbare carpet, and gnashed his teeth as he 
tore the dried fibres apart and scattered the leaf-dust like 
meal upon the floor. 

Lilias MacWalter turned at the sound and opened her 
eyes upon the startling apparition of the anger of her 
husband. 

** Walter!" she gasped, not yet fully awaked from sleep. 
‘* Walter!” And could say no more, 

And still the men at the window watched with their 
hands tense upon the chill wood of the little window 
frame. The classical master put his hand behind him to 
feel his revolver easy in his hip-pocket. But, without a 
word or once removing the terrible fixity of his gaze 
frotn that of the woman, Walter Mac Walter backed to the 
door and so disappeared. 

And Lilias lay thus hour after hour, staring at the 
blank black oblong of the door through which her 
husband had disappeared; her lips and throat not only 
parched, but dissicated; her brain almost paralyzed; her 
soul under the influence of such deadly fear that she 
could not even pray the prayer so familiar to her—the 
eternal appeal a the sufferer to Him who, sitting at the 
helm of the universe, yet permits the suffering to con- 
tinue. ‘* How long, O Tool, bow long?” But now it was 
not to be long.” 

The light came clearer. 
Christmas morning. 

The morning was Christmas morning over all the world. 
With the dawn the air had grown keen. The soft breath 
of the cyclone had quite passed. Glittering frost had 
fallen, with the dropping of the wind, upon the hardy hol- 
lies and stunted laurels around Baxter's Folly. The snow 
had not drifted deeply, and especially on a slope so wind- 
swept as that of Baxter's headland, it was nowhere more 
than a crust, while; save for a wreath or two behind dykes, 
the edge of the great cliffs, which stand out into the 
German Ocean all the way to Sandhaven, were wholly 
clear 

It was twelve of the clock on as fine a December day 
as ever lighted up the white face of this northern land 
before life or sound appeared in the rooms occupied by 
Walter MacWalter and his wife. Breakfast had been 
served at nine, but the dishes had not yet been touched. 

* Begun in Hagrex’s Bazar No. 1, Vol. XXXII. 


It was Lilias MacWalter's 
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For Babbie MacGregor, the maid-of-all-work, had given 
so terrifying an account of the dark-faced man who sat 


at the table end crumbling the “ dottle” of his pipe upon 
the table-cloth and among the very dishes, and who had 
growled at her to ‘‘let that fire alone for a meddlesome 
fool” when she bad gone near to sweep up the scattered 
ashes, that it was thought best to leave everything for 
the present. 

Hoggie, who did not seem to have anything to do on 
Christmas morning, wandered to and fro near the win- 
dows of the new house which looked to the front. He was 
prepared to assert that he was pruning the rose-bushes— 
that is, if any one had asked him what he was finding to 
do there. But no one took any notice of Hoggie. 

The *‘ auld hoose” lay apparently untenanted, save for 
a pew of reek which rose straight up into the windless air. 
It was so still that when Mrs. Conacher’s Brahma rooster 
crowed suddenly in the yard it brought a trickle of snow 
sliding down the roof of the stable. Only a low growling 
sough very far away could be heard, which was the sea 
calling restlessly at the foot of Baxter’s Heuchs. 

Punctually at twelve the door of the new house open- 
ed, and a little wreath of snow with a wavy crest, which 
had been making a Cambridge-blue shadow upon itself, 
collapsed inwards on the mat. Walter Mac Walter held the 
door for his wife to pass out. And Lilias came, looking 
slender and even girlish in her plain black dress outlined 
against the spotless snow. 

The pair turned into the high road together, watched, 
however, from every window of the inn. The “auld 
hoose” stood blank and silent without apparent ob- 
server. Only a black lump sped seaward behind a dyke- 
back, where the suow was lying thickest. It was the 
hunched shoulders of Hoggie Haugh. 

** This way,” said Walter MacWalter, cheerfully. 

And his wife turned obediently. 

ny | had not proceeded far, however, when the snow 
grew deeper in the hollows, and the progress of Lilias be- 
came so painful that her husband, who strode on before, 
waxed irritable and impatient. 

**Cannot you go faster than that?” he growled. ‘‘ Here 
—take my hand!” 

But she shrunk from the touch of his fingers and strug- 
gied on, sinking to the knees at every step. 

** This will never do,” he said; ‘‘ turn back and we will 
get the mare and trap.” 

‘* Here—fellow!” he shouted, at the entrance of the yard. 
** Where is that drunken scoundrel of an hostler?” 

But Hoggie was far out of sight or hearing. 

“ I will put the beast in myself!” he said, angrily. 

And striding from door to door he soon found the black 
mare, and began, with the strong assured fingers of an ex- 
pert, to harness her. 

The dog-cart was in the wide, bare house, which in its 
time had held many a snowed-up coach with his Maj- 
esty’s royal red on the panels. He drew it out by the 
shafis, and had the whole turnout ready as quickly and 
as neatly as a professional yardman. 

**Get in!” The order to his wife came like a military 
command, 

But this was too much for one of the watching contin- 
gent behind the blinds of Baxter's inn. Mrs. Conachar 
came out at the back door, a silver platter in her hand 
and a paper folded upon it. 

** Will ve be pleased to look at this, sir, before ye gang 
out o’ my yaird? It is the custom of the hoose!” 

“What is that?” The words came gruffly, as Walter 
Mac Walter tied a new knot upon his whip-lash. 

** The accoont, sir, if your honor pleases.” 

Walter MacWalter erected his head with a certain ges- 
ture of surprised contempt. 

**T am not a trickster,” he said, proud and high. 

“It is a custom o’ the hoose, sir,” repeated Mistress 
Conachar, fearless and implacable where money was 
concerned, Babbie MacGregor said afterwards that she 
was ‘fair feared to hear her mistress speakin to him, 
and the muckle black hyeny lookin as if he wad hae etien 
her. Ob, if I had only jaloused!” 

‘*I am only going for a little drive with my wife,” said 
Mac Walter, *‘to look at the view from the cliffs. I am 
not going to run away.” 

**Na, but I dinna ken but your horse micht,” said the 
stout-hearted landlady, still extending the silver salver. 

Babbie remarked that a ‘‘ reesle-reesle ran up her back 
like pittin a clean sark on at her mistress’s words. She 
couldna describe it itherwise, but she kenned it was a 
warnin.” 

Walter MacWalter pulled a thick wad of notes out of 
his pocket. He selected a couple, throwing them to Mrs. 
Conacher, and crying, ‘‘ There, woman, will that content 
you?” he helped his wife into the dog-cart. 

“For the present, sir, I thank you,” replied the land- 
lady, with a noncommittal courtesy. 

“T'll gie him ‘Spread the cloth and be done!’ Na, na; 
the black-visaged gorilla doesna breathe that can say the 
like o’ that to Elspeth Conacher —though her Jeems, 
puir man, is dead and in his restin grave thae fourteen 
years come Martinmas!” 


CHAPTER LIIL 
BAXTER'S HEUCH. 


URING their short drive to the heights of Baxter's 

Heuch Walter MacWalter talked to his wife almost 
as he had done during the first month of their married 
life. He even pointed out places of interest, familiar to 
him from boyhood. There was Sandbaven itself, glitter- 
ing in the morning light, a drawing in white and red as 
the wet tiles took the sun and the warmth beneath melted 
the thin snow. The smoke was blowing blue and gossa- 
mer fine from it. He showed her the fishing-boats bend- 
ing their sails to fare forth from the harbor mouth, and 
the distant light-house a pillar of fire rising from the sea 









as the low sun of winter shone down on the myriad glasses 
of its crystal crown. 

** Now we will go across the fields to the finest view of 
all. We have not had a holiday like this for a long time,” 
he said, leaping down and tying the reins to a gate-post. 

Though the mare had scarcely come half a mile, he 
slung the bag of oats over her nose and left her to feed 
by the entering in of the bare field which divided the high 
road to Sandhaven from the yet more bald and wind- 
swept cliff edge. 

“This way, Lilias,” he said, reaching his wife a hand to 
help her over a great wreath of snow which undulated 
behind the dyke and rose into a final swirl, which pushed 
its nose a yard or two through the gate itself. 

It was the first time he had spoken her Christian name 
in kindness for ten years. 

She did not reply, but gave him a gloved hand, and they 
went up the field without a word. A curious kind of 
apathy had come over her. She even smiled to think how 
little she cared what should happen to her. 

They reached the highest part from which the cliff be- 
gan to fall, first in a little short slope of bare gray turfage 
to the brink, and then in a four-hundred-foot fail sheer 
upon the myriad flashing facets of the restless winter 
sea. 

There was haze to seaward, like the moonlight which 
dwells in a large opal when you hold it so that the pris- 
matic colors are not seen. The sea was blue and calm 
beneath, the waves the merest dancing dimplings, but an 
intermittent heave and grow! told that a swell was run- 
ning far into the caves which undermined the huge head- 
land of Baxter's Heuch. 

Lilias shivered a little. She put the shawl which she 
carried across her arm about her shoulders. She thought 
somehow that the sea looked chilly. 

** Yes, the view is fine,” said her husband, looking out 
underneath hishand. *‘ But I know a spot where you can 
see the mouth of the Guillemot Cave, with the sea run- 
ning straight into it. I have not seen it for twenty years, 
But I think I can find the place. It should be just by 
that little pinnacle on which the raven is sitting.” 

Lilias shrunk back a little, as if unwilling to go nearer 
the verge. 

“I am tired,” she said. 
back to the inn.” 

** Nonsense!” he cried, without looking at her. ‘‘It is 
a glorious morning, and I am going to show you all the 
places I knew as a boy. I remember walking here 
with—” 

He broke off short. 

**Give me your hand,” he said, abruptly, with a quick 
change of voice. And he seized her fingers in a grip like 
a Vice. 

There was a noise near him, and a stone dislodged itself 
from a crevice and trickled slowly down the bald gray 
slope. Then, with a quickening leap, it took the utmost 
cliff edge and fell, fell, fell, far out of sight and hearing, 
into the gulf below. 

Walter MacWalter held up his left hand, and inclined 
his ear to listen. 

He listened in vain. No splash came up, nor any sound 
save the low booming from the caverns underneath. 

“Four hundred feet,” he said, with a kind of exulta- 
tion—‘‘ four hundred feet—and then!” 

They went ov. Lilias with her fine boots growing wet 
and discomfortable as the sharp sleets cut them and,the 
snow sifted in. Afterwards it appeured to her strange 
that at the moment her chief thought was a feeling of 
regret that she had not put on her stronger ones. 

he edge of the cliff was thrown up in a sort of bluff, 
like the crest of a breaking wave. A little wind-worn 
gallery ran beneath, aided to keep its position by the 
original angular thrust of the strata. 

Walter MacWalter had been holding his wife by the 
arm as they went up the last steep ascent. Now they 
paused on the very edge. The world seemed suddenly 
hollow beneath. And the heart of Lilias—nay,all her body 
—seemed hollow also. Her instinct was to clutch the arm 
of her companion, and only an intense personal loathing 
kept her from yielding to it. 

**Come here, and | will show you the mouth of the 
Guillemot Cave!” he cried, in an excited tone. 

He almost dragged Lilias to a lower jutting pinnacle. 
**See,” he said, pointing downwards into the gulf with 
his finger, ‘‘ they are flying out, and are like spirits—like 

hosts of the dead the sea calls beneath. Four hundred 
eet! Look—look! They are calling us!” 

His voice rose to a shriek, and he compelled her to look 
over the verge. 

As she did so he loosened his hold on her arms, and ap- 
peared to stumble with all his weight against ber. She 
fell forward—outward—downward—and knew no more. 


“IT think I would like'to go 


CHAPTER LIV. 
WALTER MACWALTER MEETS MARY BISSET. 


HEN she came to herself Lilias found that she was 
supported in arms which clasped her firmly about 
the waist. Her head lay on some one’s shoulder. This 
was very strange; yet somehow, as the buzzing in her ears 
ceased, she seemed to be in some strangely familiar place. 
She felt an incurious content steal over her. She was 
quite ready to stay where she was forever. 
**Mither,” she said, ‘‘ is that you?” 
But even as she said it she knew that her mother was 
not there. 
Then her eyes opened upon a world of dazzling white- 
ness, upon the blue of a brilliant sky infinitely removed. 
There was Walter MacWalter. He was standing above 
her bedside looking at her as she had seen him do last 
night. She shrieked aloud. 
“Oh, take him away! Do not let him come near me!” 
(Continued on page 530.) 








SALE OF JERSEY 
CATTLE. 


Ir was not without reason that the 
Greeks called « beautiful woman ‘‘cow- 
eyed”; but though many a famous Jersey 
cow has borne a Greek name, Hellas never 
saw cows comparing in beauty with the 
modern Jersey—so fine and trim in shape 
and so dainty in color and shading, or with 
eyes so large and liquid. For many years it 
was disputed whether the breed were not a 
cross between the cow and deer. The Jer- 
sey as much surpasses her ancient progeni- 
tors in the richness and abundance of her 
milk and cream as in beauty. At the World's 
Fair at Chicago, in 1893, the Jersey, puttin 
aside all question of beauty, challenged al 
other breeds for quantity and quality of the 
butter, and was a triumphant winoer over all 
competitors. 

For some years there has been a reaction 
from the extrava — which prevailed 
in the eighties for erseys. During the 
height of that craze, it is said that $20,000 
was paid for the bull Prince of Pogis, and 
that famous cows brought from $6000 to 
$10,000. The wise friends of the Jersey 
breed have made good use of the interval in 
seeking to combine constitution and produc- 
tiveness with beauty. 

No breeder or importer of Jersey cat- 
tle has been more a in attaining 
that end than Mr. T. 8. Cooper, whose herd 
was sold at auction on Decoration day at 
Coopersburg, Pennsylvania. The sale was 
a notable event in Jersey annals. Special 
trains were run from Pennsylvania and New 
York on the morning of the sale, but many 
leading breeders were on the ground twenty- 
four hours earlier, examining the cattle and, 
with catalogue in hand, minutely noting their 
points. Nearly all the famous breeders of 
the country were either present or repre- 
sented at this sale. 

Mr. Carpenter, who conducted the year’s 
test of Eurotas, and Mr. V. E. Fuller, whocon- 
ducted the year's test of Mary Ann of St. 
Lambert, were present among the first. It 
wus most interesting to observe how quickly 
and with what certainty these experts esti- 
mated the relative merits of the various ani- 
mals. 

Coopersburg is situated about eleven miles 
south of the quaint old Moravian city of 
Bethlehem. The rich farming country along 
this part of the Reading Railroad was in its 
freshest garb of summer verdure. Indeed, 
the entire journey from New York, after 
reaching ceutral New Jersey, is through a 
rich and Leautiful region with wide valleys 
and hills of easy slope, with every prospect 
to charm the eye 

Mr. Cooper's home is in the midst of a 
grove of young linden trees, and his herd is 
known as the ‘ Linden Grove Herd.” His 
barns are spacious, and the most thoughtful 
provision is made for the cleanliness and 
comfort of the cattle. The floors are of 
cement, and the clear water of a beautiful 
spring runs in unceasing flow in cement 
troughs in front of the cattle. The beauti- 
ful creatures were in splendid condition, 
standing in long rows, in deep layers of clean 
straw. They chewed their cud, their mild 
eyes regarding with languid interest the vis 
itors who handled and examined them 
They had learned their elegant repose of 
manner by being handled kindly and quiet- 
ly. Aservant at Linden Grove who should 
shout at or strike the cattle would meet with 
short shrift 

The throngs assembled were not notable 
for elegance of dress, for there was very lit- 
tle of that, but rather for its stalwart, yeo- 
manlike character. The larger number ap 
peared to be intelligent, prosperous farmers. 
Conversation was earnest and constant, but 
in low tones. Very few cigars were lighted, 
although the sale was in the open air under 
the shade of the linden-trees. Indeed, it was 
very largely a reunion of friends, as well as 
a sale,and was marked by the pleasant cour- 
tesies of a charming summer féte. 

A fine thunder-storm on Monday night 
cleared the air and laid the dust, helping to 
make Tuesday a perfect day. A ring of 
heavy rope was formed under the trees, and 
about ten o'clock the auctioneers were in 
their places. Sitting—those who could—or 
standing, the crowd remained from that time 
until five in the afternoon, pressing against 
the rope, watching the progress of the sale 
with unabated interest. An hour was taken 
out for luncheon, which Mrs. Cooper served 
to everybody. The ladies present were treat- 
ed with perfect courtesy, chairs being placed 
for them in the front ranks. 

One at a time, the animals were brought 
inside the ring and led about so as to show 
off their nearly perfect forms. The auc- 
tioneers shouted and perspired. Their un- 
wearied pleading and persuasion did much 
to increase the profits of the sale. Some- 
times a newly born calf was thrown in to 
help the sale of a cow, and mother and daugh- 
ter found the same purchaser. Exclama- 
tions of surprise and admiration greeted the 
beautiful animals as they were successively 
brought into the ring for inspection by in- 
tending purchasers, and the interest became 
tense as the bidding on some unusually fine 
cow reached into the hundreds. 

The interest reached its climax when the 
great bull Pedro Royal Marjoram was 
brought into the ring. His sire, Pedro, won 
first prize at the World’s Fair in 1893, and 
originally cost Mr. Cooper $10,000. Pedro's 


| added with satisfaction, * 
| some of Pedro’s blood in my herd.” 
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dam was Eurotas, by many considered the 
greatest of Jersey cows. She produced 778 
— and 1 ounce of butter in one year. 

edro Royal Marjoram was himself a win- 
ner at the World’s Fair, but his chief dis- 
tinction has been in the extraordinary uni- 
formity and extraordinary merit of his daugh- 
ters. His dam was also a very famous cow, 
who died recently at the advanced age of 
twenty-three years. He brought $1100, and 
goes to the Darlington herd. The buyer 
was offered $500 for his bargain before the 
sale was done. By many he was considered 
the cheapest bargain of the sale, and it is 
very doubtful whether Mr. Darling would 
part with him for five times the price which 
he paid, and that upon strictly business prin- 
ciples, for three of his two-year-old daugh- 
ters sold at from $505 to $650 each. He is 
a solid silver gray, beautifully starred, shad- 
ing into black, and stood in the midst of the 
ring the personification of brute majesty and 
strength. The ladies felt a trifle nervous 
while he was in the ring, but not even the 
sea of faces around him nor the loud voice 
of the auctioneer disturbed his serenity. He 
placidly chewed his cud, suffering himself 
to be led around the ring by Mr. Cooper’s 
eldest son, a slender young man whom he 
could have crushed as easily as a cat kills a 
mouse. 

Two younger buils brought $800 each. 
The highest price bid for a cow was $825. 
This was Pedro’s handsome Dolly, two years 
old, a beautiful light fawn of exquisite form 
and large perfectly shaped udder. She also 
went to Mr. Darling. It seemed to some of 
us that she was a little too fine and dainty 
and might not have constitution, but the best 
expert — approved Mr. Darling’s judg- 
ment. Pedro’s beautiful Pink brought the 
sum of $505. 

A pleasant-looking lady bought her, herself 
an importer and breeder. She was acquaint- 
ed with every part of the island of Jerney. 
She said, ‘‘ 1 wanted this cow to give to my 
daughter.” While ber husband was bidding 
she would encourage him with a nod, saying, 
‘Go on,” and when the cow was hers she 


Even young heifers and calves brought as- 
tonishing prices. Indeed, the average prices 
realized at this sale were at least twice as 
great as those obtained at any auction sale 
of Jersey cattle in many years. The sale 
was thoroughly advertised, but the prices 
realized were on the merits of the animals, 
and proved that the best is in demand and 
will sell. 

Some of the readers of this may ask 
whether breeding Jerseys is not uniformly a 
losing business. Mr. Cooper's experience is 
to the contrary. As in any other business, 
there are required intelligence, training, and 
zealous industry. Many of the most suc- 
cessful and enthusiastic breeders of Jerseys 
are women of culture and refinement. Those 
who fail in it are of two classes: men of 
great wealth who buy the best and allow 
them to deteriorate through lack of skill in 
care and management, and the larger class 
who buy cheap animals, the mere cast-offs 
of the great herds. 

CAROLINE A. CREEVEY. 


ADVICE TO MoTHuers.—Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syxup should always be used for children teething. 


It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, | 


cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 


—({Adi 


AN EXCURSION 
Into the country, out camping, fishing, or just a 
picnic, will be incomplete in outfit unless supplied 
with Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 
In tea, coffee, and many summer beverages it is 
delicious. Don’t buy unknown brands.—{ Adr.] 
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A Perfect Food. 
Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. 





WALTER BAKER & CO. ta. 


Established 1780. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Name | 
superior 
In baking powder, in these 
days of unscrupulous adul- worth 
teration, a great name gives the best security. 
There are many brands of baking powders, but 
“Royal Baking Powder” is recognized at 
once as the brand of great name, the powder of 
highest favor and reputation. Every one has 
absolute confidence in the food where Royal is 
used. 
Pure and healthful food is a matter of vital 
importance to every individual. 


Royal Baking Powder 
assures the finest and 








most wholesome food. 





Avoid alum baking powders. 
They make the food unwholesome. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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PIANO & ORGAN Co. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 
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COMPLETE COSTUME, 50 Cents. WAIST } 
GIRL’S COSTUME, - - 


Patterns for adults in one size only—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. 


Dear Sirs,— 


Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number : 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


beginning with the issue of December 31, 1898, will be furnished at the uniform price of 


With ? 


NO SEPARATE SLEEVE PATTERNS SOLD. 


standard 13-year-old size only. Money must accompany 


Special Garments are furnished at special prices, as mentioned in accompanying list. 


/n ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. 
This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 


PATTERNS IN THIS NUMBER 


Waist, No........ Skirt, No........ Costume, No Girl’s Costume, No........ 
ay Wee © SINE ssnsccstensinaintieidedesbemmades cents. 
GENER. oc cccccccsbespsecccesecsedecese cocstseséccocccccos 
ROBIE: 0.200 ce0cnsecncsnn0enesedens 16ccbsscosoccessce 


Address Harper & Brornens, Franklin Square, New York Ci 











}sictre$, 25 Cents. SKIRT, 25 Cents. 
50 Cents. WAIST }<iu!".{, 25 Cents. SKIRT, 25 Cents. 


Girts’ patterns made in 
order 


No. 188, on page 522; Nos. 189 and 1010, on page 523. 
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Continued from page 528.) 

Then a voice spoke in her eur, a voice she knew, yet 
could not remember whose it was It said, ‘He will 
never come near you any more!” 

She perceived that two men whom she had never seen 
held her husband by the arms, while her son Kit, very 
hale and strong, stood behind with @ strange alert trium- 
phant look upon his face. 

But the voice behind her belonged to no one of these 

Who are you?” she faltered, trying weakly to turn 
her head 

Lilias, lam your husband 
laying her gently 
I » ber eyes 


said Christopher Kennedy, 
back on the grass and looking down 


Joy does not kill, as the story books aver. Perhaps for 
the reason that when it comes suddenly and unexpectedly, 


like an angel from heaven, it is not believed in 
Slowly Lilias became aware that the elder of the two 
men who held Walter MacWalter was speaking. The 
sense of his words seemed to come to her from a great 
iis nee 
Listen, Walter MacWalter,” he was saying, “ you 
know me. You have known me all your life. I am 


Da Bisset, brother of Mary Bisset, your dead—your 
murdered wife , , : 

Mac Walter tried to thrust his guards from him, but 
they held him fast, Hoggie Hangh hanging upon his arm 


vith the grip of a giant, and Kit Kennedy standing ready 
} 


hind to assist in case of need 

* Yes—murdered,” said Daniel Bisset ‘We suspect- 
ed it before We know it now From the place from 
which Mary Bisset fell you would have thrown Lilias 


Kennedy even as twenty years ago you threw my sister 


Lilins Kennedy?” the words came secornfully from 
the lips of the baffled madman 
Aye, Lilias Kennedy, no other,” said the classical 
master, coming forward, for his charge was now suffi 
ciently recovered to sit up (and after the manner of wo 
man begin to arrange her hair). ‘‘ She is my wife, not 
yours. Alexander Strong, of Edinburgh, has found poor 
Nick French, whom we thought dead. [le has kept the 
original marriage lines of Christopher Kennedy andl 
Lilias Armour. So long as I thought her happy I would 
never have come forward. I would have kept myself 
where she would never have known Sut now—”" 
It is a lie—a lie—a deyil’s lie!” cried Walter Mac- 
Walter, furiously, foaming at the mouth 
rhen Daniel Bisset spoke again 
It isa truth which the judges of the land will believe 
: they will believe the witness of us four men when 
you, Walter Mac Walter, are tried for the attempted mur 


der of Lilias Kennedy and the accomplished murder of 
Mary my sister, and your lawful wife!” 

With a quick access of maniacal strength the prisoner 
east his guard this way and that from him. Even then 
he would have sprung upon Lilias, but the shining tube o1 
a revolver looked at him held in the right hand of the clas- 
sical master. He heard his guards rushing upon him 
from behind. With a quick swing he turned, dashed 
between them, knocked Kit down, and ran along by the 
edge of the cliff in the direction of the gate at which he 
had left the black mare tethered. 

But at the first dip of the ground, in a little sheltered 
hollow, he came upon a woman sitting. She held her 
bat in her hand, as if enjoying the winter sunshine, and 
as be ran towards her, she rose, with a startled look on 
her pale face 

The maniac stopped dead in his career, with a strange 
gasping cry 

Mary Bisset! 


Bisset 


In God's name, Mary Bisset! 
me not. Out of my way, fiend!” he shouted 
And swerving to the left to avoid her, he stumbled 
upon the imminent verge of the cliff, and fell forward. 
He clutched at nothing as he fell, and, as it were, wrench 
ed himself round till his distorted face looked up at the 
weuser who had confronted him so startlingly. He van 
ished like a falling stone. And from below there came 
one agonized cry of * Mary Bisset!” And then silence 


EPILOGUE 


Touch 


ITE fragments must be briefly gathered up.  Lilias 
Kennedy began a new life from that day forth. Her 


husband, long tried in the fire, had come forth refined 
These two went to the south of England for the winter, 
and Daniel Bisset accompanied them—* for his health’s 
sake." he said. But the classical master knew better 

| thank you, Daniel,” he said. “ Next year I shall 
be able to walk without swaddling bands—by the blessing 
of God' 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


** Amen to that!” said the infidel lecturer 

Mary Bisset gave up her situation and went with them, 
but her mother refused to leave Edinburgh. 

“I wil keep the house open and the fireside warm!” 
she said. 

Dick listed in the Scots Grays, which were quartered 
at Piershill, and his father refused to buy him off in spite 
of his mother’s many prayers. 

‘Tt is his one chance!” he said, 

Kit went hack to his college course, and when he came 
in spring to the cottage under the Crae wood, he had 
two medals to show the elder. But he had heard news 
that had saddened him. With one of the curious freaks 
of violent and-passion-driven men, Walter Mac Walter had 
left all his property to Mary Bisset, the daughter of his 
dead wife. Kit felt that now she was separated from 
him by a great gulf. 

He said this to Betty, to whom he tokl his woes. 

‘** Nonsense — try her,” said that experienced person. 
‘Rob tried me a score o’ times afore I wad hae him. 
Only a fool ever takes it for granted that a woman will 
say *No.’” 

And Kit took Betty's advice. 

It was the bright heart of May when Mary Bisset came 
to Kirkoswald with her adopted father. Mr. and Mrs. 
Christopher Kennedy were already there, putting the place 
in some sort of order. They had refused to remain, how- 
ever, in spite of many invitations, 

“T can maintain my own wife, thank God,” said Chris 
topher Kennedy, with some pride. * I have been appoint 
ed Classical Master at the Edinburgh Atheneum. It is 
not a great school, but it is better on that account for one 
so long out of practice. Lilias and I have taken a house, 
and we start work after the holidays. Daniel will be 
near us.” 

Mary Bisset was infinitely distressed that Lilias would 
not consent to receive any of the inheritance of Walter 
Mac Walter 

‘I am not his widow—I never was your father's wife. 
I will have nothing that ever belonged to him, It is 
yours by right and by gift. But if you will put my fa- 
ther and mother back in the Dornal. they will die happy.” 

And so it was arranged, Rob and Betty agreeing to work 
the farm for them. 

‘But I wad like to see the Rob or the Betty that will 
mak’ me ither than mistress o’ my ain hoose,” said Kit’s 
grandmother 

**Fegs!” said Willie Gilroy, who had come to see them 
comfortably settled, ‘ye are o’ the same mind as my 
wife.” 

‘* What, Willie, ye are never married again?” 

The sheriff's officer admitted it with a shake of his head. 

** Wha is’t, Willie?” cried Betty Landsborough, who was 
much interested 

‘* It’s juist Meg Patterson frae Clairbrand.” 

** But she’s surely no young. Willie, hoo auld is she?” 

**God ken’s,” said Willie. ‘I misdoot she'll never dee 
decently this yin. I think I'll bae to shoot her.” 





Kit found Mary in the renovated drawing-room of Kirk- 
oswald. She was prettier than ever, though very simply 
dressed, but the radiance of her eves seemed to fill the 
room even as they filled Kit’s heart under the Edinburgh 
gas-lamps 

He took her hand and bent his head. 

**What is it, Kit?” she said, 

* You are a great lady now,” he said, very low. *“ 
are the owner of all this.” 

The pretty girl was silent a little, looking at his droop 
ing head with a singularly sweet smile 

‘Ask me if there is nothing else I would like better to 
be,” she said at last 

Then Kit asked, and found that there was. 

THE END 


'TH THE TIDE. 


He is going out with the tide to-night, 
Out, far out, on the moaning sen; 
The dawn will kindle in roseate light, 
But the dusk and the chill will stay with me 
For of him who drifts on that cold ebb-tide 
They will say to-morrow, ‘‘ Last night he died 


You 


He is going away as the tide goes forth; 

We have had the flood; we shall know no more 
Its affluent joy; not South or North 

Shall jey be ours on any shore 
For of him, my love, drifting out with the tide. 
They will say to-morrow, ‘ Last night he died.” 


Vou. XXXI1., No, 2% 


HE STRENGTH AND LUSTRE 
OF THE EYE. 


Ir is remarkable what a tax the eyes will stand 
without failing. We try them constantly by facing a 
glare, working at nightfall, or, *‘ blind man’s holiday,” as 
it is significantly called, going into dusty places without 
a protecting filmy veil,and use them many times when 
the general health is below par. It is just as injurious to. 
read or sew when overtired as it is to eat heartily at that 
time; even more so, for one can patch up an abused 
stomach, but cannot get new eyes. It is probable that 
the people of olden times, whom we pity for their lack of 
occulists and intelligent surgeons, did not miss these ad- 
vantages; they did not read nearly so much then, nor ex- 
haust the forces of brain and body as recklessly as we do 
to«duy. 

The world in general lived out-of-doors most of 
the time, and the fresh-air exercise made amends for the 
poorly prepared food which was universal. About the 
time of Cromwell and the Puritans, and also following the 
wake of the Reformation, people became morbidly con- 
scientious, fasted themselves mentally and physically, 
and probably overstepped the limit of common-sense in a 
fierce attemp! at duty. 

A certain old lady, who was exemplary in her own es- 
timation and that of her neighbors, bousted of making 
her father’s shirts,as a little girl, all by hand. Some of 
the work done in 1808 is still to be seen. Asshe was then 
but eight years old, and most of the work done after tire- 
some hours at school, sitting upright on backless forms 
and admonished by the mistress’s thimble taps, she doubt- 
less felt pretty tired while she used her young eves and 
hands by candlelight. The grandchildren of that ab 
normally industrious little girl are now paying the price 
of those fairy stitches in depleted health and impaired 
sight. 

On arising in the morning the eyes should be bathed 
gently in cold water—twenty ‘* passes” are said to be de- 
cidedly strengthening. While using them closely they 
should be rested at intervals of an hour or two, for the 
strain of constant reading or sewing is jike that of ex- 
tending the arms at a certain height immovable. Im 
agine then the taxing of the eyes, which cannot complain 
save after years of irreparable neglect. When dust settle 
in the eyes warm water wil! soothe them of any inflama- 
tion; rose-water is extremely refreshing, but it should be 
bought in small quantities, as it keeps but a short time 
Five cents’ worth will give a daily eye bath for several 
weeks. Tea leaves and alum-water were the eye tonics 
which our grandfathers used; but in these modern days 
of absolutely hygienic and antiseptic simplicity water, 
especially in a distilled form, is considered powerful 
enough. 

The stomach, kidneys, and entire digestive tract react 
strongly upon the eyes, and if the latter are to be kept 
clear and bright one cannot eat too carefully. Most of 
us have heard of the famous occulist whose brownstone 
house was built of dotted veils. A more scientific and 
conscientious physician abroad has been trying experi- 
ments upon some one of normal sight, using all kinds of 
veils. 

A heavy net with embroidered flowers diminished the 
vision temporarily one-third, from this up to the finest 
mesh various figures are given. The best veil, if one 
must wear any, is that of plain tulle or Malines; the finest 
quality is the lightest, and is almost invisible. When it 
matches the hat or hair it is very becoming, though, of 
course, it lacks the style of the heavy net. There are few 
men who like veils, it may be said here; they seem to 
think they are ‘‘hostages to homeliness,” for a really 
pretty woman does not need any illusion to set off her 
beauty. 

Coming back to the eyes—after one has had a fit of 
the blues, and the tears which would flow and canse the 
lids to swell in a telltale way, one may use rose-water, 
as has been mentioned above, to entirely ease the burning 
sensation 

As for the buby, its eyes, those little ‘* windows of the 
soul,” should receive the tenderest care. The parasol of 
the coach should be dark green or blue; never white, 
which, of course, is pretty. It ought never to be allowed 
to face the glare or any swaying object. The latter causes 
strabiamus, or cross-eyes. Myopia, or short sight, comes 
usually from reading at a very carly age; so whenever it 
is possible the mother should have the children in the 
open air or in the kindergarten until the little ones have 
accumulated force enough to carry them safely through 
their studies. 














PRACTICAL TALKS ON 


BY MRS. JAMES H. BIRD 
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VI rO MAKE “TAM” CROWNS. 
AMS run from twelve to eighteen inches. Cuta 
perfect square, and folding, cut off the corners 
until you have a perfect circle. If thin material 
is used it should be lined with tarlatan or thin 
crinoline. 

Sometimes when heavier material is used a small Tam 
of twelve or fourteen inches cut from cape net is first put 
on. As this is your practice Tam, make it of sateen and 
line with tarlatan. Cut your square eighteen inches, 
make it into a circle, turn ander the edge about quarter 
of an inch, and shirr near the edge. Put in two more 
lines of shirring quarter of an inch apart. Always shirr 
from the spool; then if the thread breaks little time is 
in repairing the break. If the hat upon which the 
Tam is to be placed is a felt, the crown will no doubt 
have to be lowered, as it should not be more than one and 
a half inches high. Cut half an inch above head-line, and 
ower crown to desired height. Put pins in at the quart 
ers; also quarter the Tam before drawing up shirr 
threads. Place on hat about half an inch from head- 
line and with the join on left side. Arrange gathers, and 


sew with a three-quarter long and short back stitch. Do 
not fasten the shirr threads until you have sewed once 
around, for it may need tightening. Sew around once 
more at second row, Finish at head-line with a French 
fold two and a half inches wide. Do not draw it too 
tight; fasten one end down, turn the other edge under, 
aml slip-stiteh onto the first. Catch the fold all the way 
around at the top. You may also finish with a twist of 
ribbon 
TO MAKE PUFFS 

UFFS run from three and a half to five and a half 

inches. They must be cut on a true bias. Amount 
of fulness depends upon the material used. If velvet, al- 
low one and three - quarters; if silk, twice around, and 
very thin material, like lace or chiffon, three times around 
the hat, For practice take sateen, twice around in length; 
seam neatly, and press. Should the brim be narrower at 
the back the puff will have to be graduated. Mark off 
the quarters, and divide the back quarters again. Trim 
off half an inch or more, as you may think best, and grad- 
ually taper off until within two inches of these pins that 
divide the back quarter. ‘Trim under edge in sume way. 


Turn in three-eighths of an inch, baste carefully, and 
shirr quarter of an inch from the edge. Another row 
quarter of an inch below the first. Always use silk 
color of the material upon which you are working. Gath- 
er the raw edge only one row. The hat being wired, place 
the edge of the puff with one row of shirring over the 
wire. Regulate the gathers, leaving ends of shirring at 
the back. Sew with a back stitch just under the gathers 
and close to the wire. Turn up onto upper side of brim. 
Measure for length of wire, allowing half an inch, and 
prepare the end as directed in part Il. After running it 
into the shirring, if you turn back the ends a trifle it will 
prevent their slipping back; draw up the shirr threads, 
and pin at the quarters. Slip-stitch to hat by taking up 
loosely a good inch of the puff; put the needle through 
the felt, but conceal stitches among gathers underneath, 
and draw thread tight. ; 

When nearly sewed on get the right length of wire. It 
will no doubt have to be cut, as it should only lap half an 
inch. Push back the covering of one end, and slip into 
the covering of the other end,making a neat join. Take out 
a few stitches of your shirring allowing the wire to slip into 
place, when you can replace them; draw up and fasten. 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF SMALL INCOMES. 
BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE. 
Ul.—HOW TO BUY CLOTHES. 


e| EXT to the buying of food, the buy- 
ing of clothing offers the greatest 
opportunity for the judicious use of 
money. No woman who has not 


money freely ought to indulge in 








«Correspondents of the Bazar are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 


The Bazan has 4 very large 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


nee, and regrets that 


J. W.—I am sorry not to fall in with your suggestion 
aboat the walle; but a dado and frieze alike, and both 
terra-cotta, the wall space between to be of a different 
material and color, would be a weariness to the eye, 
Have your dark dado, your lighter wall-paper, and 
then bring your ceiling down as frieze to meet your 


pictare-rod. Have your terra-cotta dado if you wish, 
and of burlap too; then get some gold or bronze paiut 
and brush over the burlap above. Do it lightly—jnet 
enough to give atone. As for your windows, if your 
outlook is not beautiful why do you put im any plain 
panes? Why not keep them all leaded, or let the 
leaded glass frame a plain pane in the upper and not 
the lower sash? Study out the effect yourself, By 


novelty goods. Unless these so-called uovel- 
ties ure of an expensive sort they are rarely 
durable, and, once their vogue is gone, are 
conspicuous. Dress goods that are alike on 
both sides, or nearly so, should be sought, be- 
cause the thrifty woman always will turn | 
her dress, or make it over for her daughters. 


Dress goods that are of mixed fibres should 
be tabooed. All wool, all cotton, all silk, or 
all linen should be the rule. The reason is 
that, in remaking, the materials ought al- 


ways to be washed, and the strands of mixed | 
Delicately tint- | 


fibre will not shrink alike. 
ed ginghams and percales are apt to fade. 
White ground-work and red or black de- 
signs are the only sure washable, non-fading 
colors; and, indeed, the best shops will not 
guarantee wash goods of any sort. Seer 
sucker gingham, which comes in blue and 
white and brown and white, is the best cheap 
gingham for children’s dresses. A design 
which has no up or down is always the most 
economical, because it cuts to better advan- 
tage, while glacé silk ought never to be 
bought for trimming of children's dresses. 
Its coloring is often attractive, but it soon 
wears out and becomes shabby. Velvet, vel 
veteen, and worsted braids, though more ex 
pensive in their first cost, are the best invest 
ment 

It is foolish never to patronize the bargain 
counters, but one should never buy any thing 
there in which the element of style is im 
portantorconuspicuous. Fine blankets, under 
flannels, stockings, or simple embroideries 
may be found to advantage, as it is now the 
custom of large shops to have special sales 
in various staple articles, but even then the 
buyer should be sure she knows the quality 
of the goods. But with dress goods, gar 
ments, trimmings, and novelties which are 
fashionable beware the bargain counter! One 
uf two reasons placed them there: either the 
vogue for them is on the wane, or else they 
are a cheap imitation of a better article. 

It is often wise for the parchaser with 
limited money to wait, if possible, until after 
the holidays to buy many things. In a 
family where children’s jackets are a for 
midable item this is an excellent plan, The 
merchant simply wishes to reduce his stock, 
and so takes a lesser profit upon goods whose 
style or quality are in no wise different from 
two months previous. A little forethought 
will plan that not every member of the 
family shall have new coats the same season, 
and at the same time keep the family well 
clad 

Thoroughly good quality should be select 
ed, either in ribbons, embroideries, or fancy 
trimmings If they are durable and not 
conspicuous in design, they can appear and 
disappear upon countless garments, until 
worn out, and always be pretty. Butif cheap 
and florid they are too soon shabby, and, be- 
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: There are many white soaps, each represented 
to be just as good as the Ivory; they are not, but 

like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable 

qualities of the genuine. 


Ask for Ivory Soap and insist upon getting it. 
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Chainless a seeming activity and life of its own. 


who would willingly give it up for any other wheel. 


Columbia 2: Chainless 





No power is lost at any point in the crank revolution, giving the 
This advantage over 
chain-driven wheels is apparent the moment you mount the machine. 
We have yet to hear of a rider of the Columbia Bevel-Gear Chainless 





all means get brass fire-irons; the wrought iron is 
preity, bat nothing takes the place of brass for color. 
I would rather have it in a room than silver. The 
color alone makes it worth all the care it entaile, Do 
not let any one persuade you to have it shellacked. 
You never can get a polieh if yon do. To the lover of 
brass something is always spoiled when shellac is ap- 
plied. Those baskets are good, but the logs on your 
andirons could not be improved. No wood fire is ever 
80 lovely when the grate-bars come in between you 
and the blaze and those “ sparks that fly upward.” 


Ussts.—Once I too was young, and began new years 
with great ambitions, formulating plans of living for 
myself, and stretching my arms out in ungovernable 
longings to know all things and to be master of them, 
These things are part of the processes by which indi- 
viduals grow, and are no more to be deplored than 
they are to be laughed at. But it is because I remem- 
ber my own youth, when, alas! I was laughed at, that 
I turn with peculiar sympathy to the problems now af- 
flicting you. Whether on this account I am a better 
or a woree guide for you remains to be seen. But of 
one thing I am sure, that that which I say to you is no 
more nor no less than that which I would have had said 
to me, 

Let me answer your questions in the order in which 
they are asked. “How to think?” “It is all very 
well,” you add, “ to say study nature, my Maker, etc 
but no deep or holy thoughts will come to me.” You 
get down to the bottom of things here. To be taught 
how to think is to be taught how to live, to grow, to 
unfold. Right thinking is right living. This involves 
not only the thoughts about which one thinks, but the 
way in which one thinks aboutthem. Some of this 
thinking, by-the-way, is almost unconscions. I wish 
we might have a long discussion along these lines, 
but this is not the place for it. What you need most, 
however, is a habit of concentration, so that you do 
not think in a haphazard way. A good rule once given 
me is this: Take a rose or any object in the room—a 
brass lamp, for instance. Louk at that lamp, and then, 
withoat letting your mind wander, trace its develop- 
meut—its being dag from the ground as metal; its 
being cast, polished, and finally manufactured into its 


| present form. Think of the glass of the chimney in 


the same way—all the industries involved in its man- 


| facture, and the knowledge of form put into operation 


when its special shape was given. Then think of the 


| uses to which lamps are put. With the rose, think of 


its growth from the ground—the part which the roots 
play, the constant unfolding, the life within the ‘ife, 
the life always going on. In this way you learn con- 
centration, to keep your mind from wandering ; and 
then you prepare it fur sudden revelations, new ideas, 
those flashes which come bringing new meanings and 
interpretations to those who are thinking along cer- 
tain lines, Inventors in many cases get their ideas in 
this way. With this power of concentration you wil! 
outgrow your present difficulty, and learn not to forget 
the books you read “ before the week is out.” You 
help yourself not to forget in another way—by writing 
a synopsis of every book you read, your rensons for 


liking it, etc. This, too, will help prepare you for the 
work you ultimately wish as a critic. But remember, 
you cannot be a criic without several possessions 
You must have a certain knowledge of principles, 
; facts, and of other examples of a like kind. You must, 
in looking at a statue, for instance, know something 


sides, they double the work of the seam 
stress to keep them in decent repair. As in 
small homes the sewer is usually the mother, 
cheap ornamentation is doubly costly, de 
manding too much money and too much 


CHAIN WHEELS. 
Columbias, Hartfords, and Vedettes 


labor. The common pieces of Swiss em 
broidery, ‘‘ Hamburgs,” are another trap to 
lure the scanty dollars from mothers’ purses. 
They look pretty and are cheap, but us they 
never last as long as the good muslin from 
which so many childish garments are made, 
they are really dear 

The buying of house-furnishings demand 
trained taste and judgment Durability 
should be the first and important test. Furni- 
ture that is always falling to pieces in fur- 
nace-heated homes is the costliest purchase 
that can be made. It will demand constant 
repairing, or else replacing. After strength 
should come grace of form, and in modest 
homes furniture which is well shaped and 
simply ornamented is in best taste. The 
upholstery which often forms a part of 
furniture should be chosen with regard to 
its durability. Heavy reps and tapestries 
are always to be taken before satin damasks 
and similar over-shot goods, because the 
over-shot thread will wear off. In the mat 
ter of draperies a firm purpose should keep 
the woman whose dollars are few from buy- 
ing anything cheap or of passing style. 


To make lasting purchases may indeed re- | 


quire waiting, but the result will amply re- 
pay. Look at pictures of some of the most 
dignified homes and see how effect is obtain- 
ed by scanty draperies and well-chosen furni 
ture, and the longing to make one’s home a 
museum will be less strong. In table-linen 
both beauty and lasting quality are to be 
found in the firmer weaves which are the 
proper investment for the thrifty housewife, 
and thus through all the needs of a family 


Prices $25 to $50. 





POPE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 











YOUNG girl who never had a lover, but wanted to be like 
A other girls, takes a novel means of getting one. Hearing 

of the death on the battle-field of her chum’s brother, a 
strange desire takes possession of her and she immediately an- 
nounces that she was secretly engaged to him. She wears 
mourning for him and accepts the condolence of her friends. 
She even becomes like a second daughter to his mother. 

The situation varies but little until the brother unexpectedly 
turns up after an absence of a year and a half. It is the handling 
of this story and its strange plot that made it one of the best 
short stories published in 1898. Now it appears in book form 
with eight other stories by the same author (Margaret Sutton 
Briscoe) under the title of THE SIXTH SENSE, and Other Stories. 

If you like good reading that varies from the deepest 
pathos to the broadest humor, if you like plots that are thor- 
oughly original you will find them in this volume of short stories. 
It contains 275 pages bound in an ornamental cloth cover, 
size 4% X75, inches, price $1 25. The book is published by 
Harper & Brothers, of New York and London, and is sold by 
all booksellers. 





of human proportions, sv as to be able to tell where 
the artist has been true or false. Or in reading a nov- 
el know how much or how little he has departed from 
truth; how much or how little he has violated the 
laws of good taste. Not only experience in the way 
of reading and of observation is going to help you to 
all this, but certain established ideas of your own, 
gathered as you have grown. 

As for preparing yourself to judge of character by 
the face, nothing but experience will help you, But 
let me suggest that you first try: to understand the 
good qualities of humanity, thinking what they are 
and what they mean as you have thought about the 
rose, establishing in your mind a knowledge of the 
virtues, and then be on the lookout for possersors of 
them, not for “ lines about a mouth” that indicate de- 
pravity. The great educational value of life is to 
teach us to see, and so to develop good. Much non 
sense is talked about the facial lines, and just when a 
precept is said to be established soine contradiction is 
seen in another face. 

My letter has already exceeded all bounds, I must 
therefore use some despatch with your last questions 
Get Herbert Spencer's Hducation and study that. 
Read biographies. Each new life will open vistas to 
you which you can follow by researches of your own. 
Your knowledge of geography and history will in- 
crease, Do not avoid novels--only the poor among 
them. Read Thackeray, Hawthorne, Dickens, James, 
Howells, and du Maurier. Read the Greek plays 
those by Sophocles especially. Take some review, 
and follow the criticiems and the leading articles, and 
see what the best minds of your own day are thinking 
of—what problems of life, of government; what de- 
velopments in science or in art. Do not begin by any 
universal history, but keep one by you for reference. 
But, above all things, establish yourself in a know- 
ledge of principle, keep eager for the best, and then 
choose some one line of research for your own inves- 
tigation, and you will never fail in daily interest. 





can intelligent judgment and taste make | 
jittle money do brave service. 








An Op Suusoriner.—We regret that we cannot 
give you the information you wish. 
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HE following sketch is an account, true in every 
particular, of a day spent in a canning factory. 

It was an afternoon of extraordinary length— 
only three o'clock when it seemed as if it should be 
six. The heat was intense. It was as if an Au- 

gust day had dropped into the middle of September, 
and, after preceding coolness, was the harder to bear. 
Through the open windows on the one hand came a breath 
as from a furnace, and from the great wooden tanks on 
the other hand a cloud of steam so dense at times as to 
form a partition hiding workers remote. The rumbling 
of machinery, the hissing of steam, the clamorous call for 
‘‘tomatoes,” and the hurrying of carriers to and fro so 
filled the place with bustle and noise that the very rafters, 
sapless and old, quivered and thrilled as with renewed 
life. So great was the din that, if the force of sound were 
equal to its volume, the great weather-beaten, barnlike 
structure would have been shattered and scattered to the 
four winds as if by an internal cyclone. 

From seven o'clock in the morning, with the exception 
of the short noon-hour, women and children had been 
standing at the long roughtables, tearing the skins from 
steaming tomatoes. Side by side stood girls robust and 
merry and women frail and weary; children too young 
for aught but play and women too old for aught but rest— 
all working with the same nervous energy. An unsup 
pressed eagerness and excitement dominated every one; 
for, in a canning factory, according to the work done are 
the wages received 

** Tomatoes! tomatoes here! toma-toes! toma-a-a-toes! 
toma-a-a-a-a-toes!” Voices young and voices old, voices 
weak and voices strong, voices shrill and voices hoarse— 
nearly a hundred of them—joined in the cry. Hurrying car- 
riers ran hither and thither with buckets of freshly scalded 
tomatoes, trying in vain to satisfy the demand. In an 
incredibly short time the juicy tomatoes would be stripped 
of their coats and transferred from one bucket to another, 
but long before one bucket was emptied the cries for an 
other would commence: ‘ Tomatoes! tomatoes here! to- 
ma-a-toes! toma-a-a-toes! toma-a-a-a-toes!” to be repeated 
again, with the full force of lung power, until a fresh 
supply was forthcoming. Three or four would cry in 
chorus for a weak-voiced one, never ceasing until the 
want was supplied 

Time was too precious to be wasted in waiting, for every 
pail of tomatoes represented an earning of but three cents, 
and according to the waste, from two to four pails were 
emptied for one filled. As the pails were larger far than 
ordinary wooden ones, tickets—substitutes for money— 
accumulated slowly even with the most rapid workers. 

The overseer grumbled over the waste, and threatened 
to report to the superintendent; but patience was exhaust- 
ed, and the conscientious only refrained from ‘ squeez- 
ing” soft ill-shapen fruit and throwing it into the waste. 

A pail of prepared tomatoes was a heavy load, and hard 
it was for weakly ones to carry the result of their labors 
to the receiving department. The children always helped 
each other. With many rests on the way, two little ones 
would struggle along with their load. Tye orders were 
that carriers shoul not assist the parers, their duty being 
the supplying of scalded tomatoes only; but ofttimes, 
when unobserved, a pail would be caught up by a kind- 
hearted carrier and dropped where needed. One—a fair 
young giant with a cheery smile and an encouraging word 
—was ever helping overburdened ones. A favorite he was 
with young and old. But, thoughtful as he was for all, 
there was one little group at the table he served who never 
needed to swell the hue and cry, so well did he keep their 
wants supplied. A pair of brown eyes had worked havoc 
in the young heart of him. Always on the young man's 
appearance at their end of the table a mischievous laugh- 
ing girl across would commence to hum, 


“ T've a secret in my heart 
Sweet Marie; 
A tale I would impart, 
Love, to thee.” 


From appearance and manner, this was a life to which 
the little group was unaccustomed. An effort was made 
to keep person and surroundings as cleanly as circum 
stances would permit. The slush lay not quite so thick, 
and gowns were not so bedraggled. Mother and daughter 
and « frail stranger they were, and it was the dark eyes of 
the girl that had worked havoc in the heart of the young 
carrier, She was a cheery little body, never impatient, 
and always with a pleasant word. A doctor's bill of fif 
teen dollars—a large sum of money to her—hung like a 
cloud over her young life, and it was to pay this Feit her 
earnings were to go 


Always there was singing. All day it had been, 


“I've a secret in my heart, 
Sweet Marie ; 
A tale I would impart, 
Love, to thee.” 


As the singing gradually died away in one part of the 
factory, the refrain would be continued in another, 
“All the world is full of spring, 
Fall of warblers on the wing, 
And I listen while they sing, 
Sweet Marie.” 


And always there was the rumbling of machinery, the 
hissing of steam, and the clamorous cries for tomatoes, 
the discordant accompaniment causing the singing to 
sound the sweeter as it rose and fell, 

The heat grew more intense as the afternoon wore slow- 
ly away. It seemed as if the day would never come to 
an end. The perspiration stood in great drops on the 
workers’ faces, and dropped from tips of nose and chin. 
Tomato pulp covered everybody and everything. The 
tables were thick with it, and on the floor it lay like a 
slimy carpet, and many a pail-bearer came to grief in it. 
Gowns were stained, wet, and draggled at the heels, and 
yet flying fingers never paused, and the cries, ‘‘ Tomatoes 
here! toma-a-toes! toma-a-a-a-toes!” never ceased. 


A REMOTE CANNING FACTORY 


BY G. H. DE B. 


An odor of swillings permeated the place, giving the im- 

ression of swine penned near. On days when it became 
m possible, because of a blockade, to dispose of refuse in 
the usual way, it was passed through the windows and 
emptied into waiting carts. Buckets slopped and leaked. 
The ground was covered with the slimy stuff, and in 
hollows and ruts it lay in little puddles. This souring 
caused the stench. 

Once there was a commotion at one end of the room. 
A child shrieked, *‘Grandma’s dead! grandma's dead!” 
A woman—a feeble old body—overcome with weariness 
and the heat had fainted. All day she had worked stand- 
ing. Once she had pleaded with the superintendent for 
a seat, but had met with a curt refusal. Benches there 
were in abundance, but on days when tomatoes were in 
evidence they were piled in an unused corner, and all 
were compelled to stand. 

It was wonderful to see how patiently the children 
worked. They also had caught the spirit of the place, 
and worked with feverish haste. Sometimes two would 
work into the same pail and divide the earnings, seem- 
ingly thinking that by so doing they were making greater 
progress. They were always counting their tickets, cal- 
culating earnings, and boasting of what they had done 
and what they were going todo. The receipt of a ticket 
would be joyously made known to all near, and little 
trips made to other parts of the factory to tell the news 
to their work-fellows, who should have been their play- 
fellows. Empty cans made excellent banks, and were 
jealously guarded. 

here was a notice posted, ‘‘ No fruit received after 
five o'clock Saturdays.” As that hour drew near, from 
all directions came belated farmers hurrying with their 
loads, to gain access to the yard before the gates were 
closed. Those stationed near the windows kept the others 
informed as to what was taking place outside. 

* There's a row of wagons waitin’ to be weighed.” 

** Here comes another load—two, three, four of them.” 

‘“* They're coming so fast they can’t weigh them.” 

Each successive piece of news was received with ex- 
pressions of disapproval. 

** Haven't they more sense than to come at this time of 
day?” 

** There’s enough to keep us going until midnight.” 

“I don’t care how many comes, you'll not see me here 
to-night.” 

Just before six o'clock the superintendent made a round 
of the factory, ordering all to come back at seven o'clock, 
threatening with discharge all who did not do so. Many 
protested, declaring it impossible to return. But pleas of 
weariness, neglected duties, or little ones at home, all 
met with the one reply—“If you don't come back to- 
night, you'll not come back Monday.” A few accepted 
the order submissively, while many muttered defiance. 

**I don’t care. I'll not come back.” 

“ Nor me, neither; I’m dead tired.” 

** Well, I can’t. There’s the children alone at home.” 

** You'll all get the sack if you don’t,” from a warning 
voice, met with the defiant chorus, *‘ Don’t care!” 

One, a frail, delicate woman, pleaded: 

**Ob, I cannot come back! You'll have to excuse me, 
for I am sick.” 

**It don’t make any difference. If I excused you I'd 
have to excuse others.” 

“ But what is the use of my coming back when I am 
unable to work?” 

“You heard what I said. 
know what to expect.” 

The poor woman, realizing the uselessness of appeal, 
turned wearily away. She wasa stranger among them. 
Not knowing her name, some one had spoken of her as 
“the Lady,” and as ‘‘the Lady” she was always after- 
wards known. Grumblers forgot their own wrongs, and 
hearts filled with pity for one whom they felt was unused 
to hardship and toi]. The mother of the weary-eyed girl 
had made a place by her side for her, and always this little 
group worked together, none of them fitted to battle with 
the vicissitudes of life. 


If you don'tcome back you 


“Tomatoes here! tomatoes! 
to-0-0-0es |” 

The whistle was still sounding when the calls recom- 
menced. Not one worker was missing. Discharge 
meant much where money and work were so scarce. A 
few were working for some particular object, such as 
warm clothing for little ones, a supply of fuel, a winter's 
outfit; one for her trosseau; and the weary-eyed girl to 
pay her physician’s account; but nearly all were working 
for daily necessities. No, discharge, so long as there was 
strength to stand, must not be risked. 

The evening was but a continuation of the day. I 
was a hot, close night, without a breathof breeze. In the 
factory the air was stifling. There had been no cessation 
of the cooking during the supper-hour, consequently no 
clearing of the atmosphere. The air was heavy with va- 
por, as always batches of tomatoes were being removed 
from some of the steam vats. 

There was a long evening's work before them. A row 
of wagons formed a cordon around the factory, waiting 
opportunity to unload. 

resently it became known the doors were locked, and 
the news spread rapidly. 
. ‘The doors areal] locked, and the boss has got the 
cy.” 

Some joked grimly, and others muttered defiance, but 
all work doggedly, knowing they were helpless. 

“ Well, the faster we work the sooner we'll get through 
and the more we'll earn,” said a philosophical one, and 
again started the refrain of the day, 


toma-to-o-es! toma- 


“The world is fall of spring, 
Full of warblers on the wing, 
And I listen while they sing, 

Sweet Marie.” 


Ifa factory-inspector had attempted to gain admittance, 


he would have found barred doors. If, prompted by curi- 
osity, he had looked through a window, he would bave 
seen a sight which would have aroused alike indignation 
and a sense of duty neglected. He would have seen seats 
piled high in an unused corner; children from seven 
years upwards, maidens, mothers, and grandmothers 
standing in slush and covered with slime; working like 
dumb caged animals giving their life-tide in response to 
a keeper's demand. 

A child—a mite of a thing—commenced to ery, ‘‘ Oh, 
mother, I’m so tired—so tired !” 

**Never mind, dearie; we'll go home soon now,” and 
the mother turned apologetically to ‘‘ the Lady,” and said, 
* There’s no one to leave her home with, and even if there 
was, the little she earns helps when there’s so many; and 
growing children eat so much; and” (with a look of 
pride) * she’s right smart for her years.” 

Occasionally some tired woman would appeal to the 
mercy of the superintendent, but all appeals were in vain. 
There was no stopping until the task was finished. The 
calls for tomatoes became less frequent. Weary sighs 
were supplanting calls. It seemed as if the tomatoes 
would never come to an end. Even the most anxious 
to earn grew careless towards the last. Would the steam- 
ing red balls never cease? Pail-bearers became impatient 
and cross, and many a sharp retort was given. 

There was a continuous murmuring discussion as to 
how long the tomatoes would last, but fingers never for- 
got their cunning. 

The children leaned in a weary way against the tables, 
resting on one foot, then on the other, seeking relicf. 
Fingers moved listlessly, and eyes refused almost to re- 
main open. Working was a pretence. Every sigh breathed 
was freighted with the escaping essence of sweet child- 
nature, which, once Jost, is lost forever. Lost to the child, 
yes, but lives as a terrible accuser against the age that 
makes the death of the child-spirit possible, ay, and against 
rats person who wilfully or passively suffers such things 
to 


Once, about eleven o'clock, a rumor flitted from table 
to table, ** They say we'll have to work all night.” 

Then sullen murmurings broke into loud-voiced rage. 
All manner of suggestions were rife. One brawny woman 
was for forcibly obtaining possession of the key, others 
for refusing as a body to work, others for using the win- 
dows as a mode of exit. 

Stil), voices were always calling, ‘‘ Tomatoes here! to- 
ma-z-toes! toma-a-a-toes! toma-a-a-a-toes!” 

* Let's sing,” said the weary-cyed girl, “ and we won't 
feel so tired.” Once some one brought a rough box as a 
seat for her and ‘‘ the Lady,” but the superintendent, pass- 
ing, had roughly ordered the box to be taken away. 

“ T've a secret in my beart, 
Sweet Marie ; 
A tale I would impart, 
Love, to thee.” 


Oh, if she could only forget how queerly her head felt 
and how every muscle ached. A feeling of faintness 
came over her. This would not do. She must make an 
effort, and she would forget. 

“ Every daisy in the dell 
Knows my secret, knows it well, 
And yet I dare not tell—” 


She was growing clumsy at her work. Her knife 
slipped and made a gash. At the sight of blood the air 

rew dark about her, she reeled, caught at the table, and 
ell backward into the slush. The singing ceased sud- 
denly, and the workers crowded about. The voice of the 
superintendent rang out: ‘‘ Stand back, all of you! Back 
to work, Isay. Her mother ‘ll take care of her. Do ye 
hear? Back to work.” 

The fair young giant pushed forward, and lifting the 
light form tenderly in his arms, carried her out into the 
sweet night air. 

Stretched on the rough boards of a farmer’s springless 
wagon, with a workman’s coat us a pillow, and a kind- 
hearted farmer as driver, she was taken home. 

The young giant boiled with indignation. ‘Think of 
treating a girl like that!” he said to ‘the Lady.” ‘‘It'sa 
shame. I would like to pound the stuffing out of that 
brute. I'm going to give him a piece of my mind, any- 
way, and if he says one word I'll give him the worst 
thrashing he ever had. Did you notice that part of the 
Factory Act there had been torn away? It’s my opinion it 
was done on purpose, so we can’t see what the Act is. I 
wish a factory-inspector would come along, and I'd see 
about this locking of doors and forcing women and chil 
dren to work all day and half the night. It’s a shame, I 
say. It’s no place for her, anyway; and she'll not kill 
herself here next year, if I can help it.” Then realizing 
what he bad said in his impulsive indignation his face 
took a rosier hue, and he turned away. Later, when ex 
changing pails, he leaned over, and asked, ‘‘ Do you think 
there is any hope for me?” 

** Fortune favors the brave, you know,” and he smiled 
and turned away. 

The strain became terrible towards the last. Even with 
the bravest ‘Sweet Marie” was forgotten. The noise, 
the heat, the steam, the stench, and the slime which cov- 
ered per ak ge | and everything —oh, the horror.of it! 
Like animals they were dumbly straining at their task. 

A few minutes after midnight word passed from table 
to table, ‘‘ They're scalding the last load now,” and faces 
brightened, and many a sigh of relief was breathed. After 
the last pail was given out, weary as they were, those 
whose task was finished lingered to help those with un- 
finished pails. Ah, truly it is the unfortunate who are 
kind to the unfortunate! 

Presently the great weather-beaten barnlike structure 
lay in the treeless field silent and deserted, like an aban- 
doved ship at sea, but in the rafters lingered stil) the 
echoes of shrill cries for ‘‘ Tomatoes! tomatoes here! to- 
ma-a-n-toes! toma-a-a-a-atoes!’ the strains of ‘* Sweet 
Marie,” and many, many weary sighs. 











The pleasant method and beneficial 
effects of the well known remedy, 
Syrur or Fies, manufactured by the 
CALIFORNIA Fie Syrup Co., illustrate 
the value of obtaining the liquid laxa- 


tive principles of plants known to be 
medicinally laxative and presenting 
them in the form most sotreshing to the 
taste and yo cng to the system. It 
is the one perfect strengthening laxa- 
tive, cleansing the system effectually, 
dispelling colds, headaches and fevers 
gently yet promptly and enabling one 
to overcome habitual constipation per- 
manently. Its perfect freedom from 
every objectionable quality and sub- 
stance, and its acting on the kidneys, 
liver and bowels, without weakening 
or irritating them, make it the ideal 
laxative. 

In the process of manufacturing figs 
are used, as they are pleasant to the 
taste, but the medicinal qualities of the 
remedy are obtained from senna and 
other aromatic plants, by a method 
known to the CALIFORNIA Fie Syrup 
Co. only. In order to get its beneficial 
effects and to avoid imitations, please 
remeraber the full name of the Company 
printed on the front of every package. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. NEW YORE, WN. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists.—Price S0c. per bottle 
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For Your 
Skin's Sake 


always have Wool Soap in 
your soap-tray. It’s the skin’s 
chaperon—it takes care of 
your skin, because it is posi- 
tively pure, just clean, white, 
unadulterated soap—safe 
soap for the whole family, 
for baby and all the folks. 


Swift and Company, Makers, 
Chicago 
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Genuine 
| Farina Cologne 


4is imitated so closely in bottles and la 
4bels that even dealers are sometimes 
# deceived. The genuine bears the words, 


““gegenuber dem Julichs Platz,” 


9 the address of the great Farina distillery ; 
. “genentiber dem Julichs-Platz” (opposite 
: the Julichs Place). 

4 Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents } 
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i Hay Fever 
: 
ITS __successful TREATMENT 
; By W. H. Hottorerer, M.D. 
;: 
§ The success of this book has made neces 
‘sary an Enlarged Second Edition 
» ( just ready), which bears witness to the 
value of the method of treatment. 
Handsome Cloth. Price $1.00 net. 
Wi be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO. 


Publishers, Philadelphia 
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Bl ARPER’S oust revised 
and classified, will 
be sent PORTRAI by mail 


to any address 


oe" “ CATALOGU 


ten cents. 
UPERFLUOUS HAIR Perinanently Removed. Write for valuable 
sealed information, Mrs.Anna M.Cross,M.D.,3 W.20tb St.,N. Y.City. 
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| CLUB WOMEN AND CLUB WORK 








ORE OF COUNCIL 
HAPPENINGS. 


AN important matter presented at 
Philadelphia, at the recent council meeting 
of the General Federation, was the report of 
the Programme Committee for the biennial 
session next year at Milwaukee. While to 
some extent a tentative report which will 
have modifications and alterations, it will in 
the main be carried out. The dates decided 
upon are from Monday, June 4, 1900, to and 
inclusive of Saturday, June 9. An improve- 
ment over last year’s programme is the 
a of the election of officers on the 8th, 
nstead of on the last day as at Denver. As 
that day happened to be Monday, many del- 
egates were obliged to remain over who 
might otherwise have left the city on Satur- 


day. 

The first day, Monday, as usual, is given 
up to the board meetings and meetings of 
chairmen and State presidents, the actual 
opening of the convention being announced 
for Tuesday morning. An art meeting, un- 
der Mrs. Herman J. Fiali, takes up the uafter- 
noon. 

Weduesday, June 6.— Morning: Educa- 
tional session (chairman, Miss Evans), and 
meeting of Library committees. Afternoon: 
Educational meeting continued, and a lec- 
ture on the ‘City Beautiful.” Evening: 
Continuation of art meeting. 

Thursday, June 7.—Morning: Lecture on 
* Industrial Conditions as Affecting Women 
and Children” and on *‘Club Women and 
Home Problems.” No afternoon meeting. 
Evening: Address on sociological subject. 

Friday, June 8.—Business meeting and 
election of officers. 

Saturday, June 9.—Board meeting. 

A point emphasized to the council was 
that it is the purpose of the Programme 


Committee to keep the discussions along | 


club lines by speakers who are club women. 
There are not to be a few brilliant talkers, 
but the meetings are to be devoted to prac- 
tical discussions by the many. It has been 
felt that it is not necessary to present a pro- 
gramme of entertainment purely. Delegates 
come for aid in their club-work, and this it 
will be attempted to give them more thor- 
oughly than has been the case at other bien- 
nial meetings. 

Following the presentation of this pro- 
gramme there was a warm discussion, al- 
most every member of the council rising to 
plead for more time, or some time where 
none was indicated, for the presentation of 
subjects ip which her constituency was es- 
pecially interested. A protest was entered, 
too, against so much time being given to the 
consideration of art questions, which was 
well answered by Mrs. Herman J. Hall, of 
Chicago. A resolution offered by Mrs. C. 
P. Barnes, of Kentucky, that the Commit- 
tee on Industrial Conditions as Affecting 





Women and Children shall include the con- | 


sideration of the work of the Consumers’ 
Leagues, which was amended by Mrs. Lee 
of Boston to include other kindred associa- 
tions, was carried. The other recommenda- 
tions were referred to the committee for 
their further consideration. 

Unofficially it was learned, in talking with 
some of those in authority, that it is planned 
to eliminate entirely private social functions 
at the Milwaukee biennial. The conven- 
tion will open with a large reception in the 
Athenzum, and there will be eight homes 
opened on the same day for general recep- 
tions, but there will be no small affairs 
strictly for prominent personages. Every 


= | social feature at Milwaukee will be free to 


all club women present there. Another sig- 


2 | nificant feature of the next biennial will be 


the cordial interest and co-operation of the 
men of Milwaukee. This is the first time in 
the history of the federation that at any 
biennial meeting the men, collectively, have 
taken an active part in its arrangements, 


EETING OF THE CONN. 
STATE FEDERATION. 


Tue second annual meeting of 
the Connecticut State Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs took place at Norwalk, June 6 
and 7. Following the opening business ses- 
sion on Tuesday afternoon, the Central Club 
entertained the federation at a buffet tea in 
its pretty club-house. The reception in the 
evening, given by the Norwalk Club—a 
man’s organization—in its own quarters, 
was a brilliant one. The club-rooms were 
handsomely decorated, and the guests re- 
ceived by an imposing reception committee 
of club members. Delightful music was in- 
terspersed in the evening’s entertainment, 
this feature throughout the federation meet- 
ing being one of marked superiority. 

Whe general meetings opened Wednesday 
morning with an address of welcome on the 
part of the Norwalks (for South Norwalk 
shared in hospitable honors), made by Rev. 
G. H. Beard, pastor of the South Norwalk 
Congregational Church, and for the’ fed- 
erated clubs of Norwalk by Mrs. Dexter 
Hitchcock, of the Woman’s Club. Mrs. T. 
K. Noble, of Norwalk, president of the fed- 
eration, followed with au interesting ad- 


dress on the ‘“‘ Symmetry of Character.” The 
general subject of the meeting this year, 
** Educational Problems,” was presented un- 
der various topics. Under that of “ Sug- 
gested Changes,” it was urged that certain 
schools in crowded localities, with a changed 
curriculum for the summer months, be kept 
open for the year, as tending to the greater 
moral development of the children. While 
the Women’s School Associations have tried 
to meet this need in substituting vacation- 
schools, that have been most successful, it 
was considered that the matter belonged 
within the province of the School Board 
itself. 

The educational value of the literary club 
was well presented, and the ‘‘ Use of Public 
Libraries by School-Children,” interestingly 
introduced by Mrs. Agnes T. Hill, librarian 
of the public library at Bridgeport. The 
afternoon meeting was one of general 
entertainment, and included a varied pro- 

ramme of music, recitation, and addresses. 

‘he presence of Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, 
editor of Harper’s Bazar, gave a special 
pleasure, as was evidenced by the wel- 
come she received. Her contribution to 
the programme was an original poem, 
**The Wind Across the Wheat.” Mrs. Sarah 
8. Platt, of Denver, gave an interesting talk, 
which confirmed her reputation, already 
wide, asa gifted speaker. Mrs. Kate Upson 
Clark, of New York, was at her usual best 
in an address on the ‘‘ Value and Place of 
Club Women in Public Work.” Mrs, Lydia 
Avery Cooney Ward, of Chicago, was the 
fourth speaker, whose talk on ** Our Privi- 
leges” was impressive and full of good 
points. 

The Connecticut Federation is one of the 
smaller and newer organizations, but its ear- 
nestness and usefulness are as large, pro- 
portionately, as any of these State bodies. 


TATE CONFERENCE 
GEORGIA D.A.R. 


Tue gathering at Atlanta, a few days 
ago, of the Georgia Division of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution was the 
second conference of that body, and was pro- 
ductive of imporiant results. Out of its 
success grew the demand that there should 
be a State organization, whereby such meet- 
ings could be called regularly, and their ben- 
efits repeated. After deliberate and careful 
discission, the demand took the form of a 
resolution, introduced by Mrs. Heber Reed, 
of Piedmont, and amended by Mrs. Thomas 
Morgan, which, when put to vote, was unani- 
mously passed. Mrs. Robert Emory Park 
is the State regent, and her address at the 
gathering was a most able and impressive one. 
She pointed out that Georgia, as one of the 
thirteen original colonies, ought to rank high 
in D. A. R. membership, and her eloquent 
presentation of the list of Georgian heroes 
of the Revolutionary War aroused the great- 
estenthusiasm. ‘*‘ Meadow Garden,” she said, 


| most eloquently, ‘‘should be the Mount 


Vernon of Georgia. It is the only home of 


| a Georgian signer of the Declaration of Inde- 





pendence which we are privileged to pre- 
serve. Not a vestige remains of the homes 
of Button Gwinnett or Lyman Hall, por is 
there a person living in whose veins flows a 
drop of their blood.” Meadow Garden, it 
may be added, is the home of George Wal- 
ton, the third Georgian signer, and is al- 
ready owned by the D. A. R. of the State. 
It is proposed to make it the treasure-house 
of all the Revolutionary relics that belong 
to Georgia. 

The matter of the preservation of Revo- 
lutionary records was one in which the con- 
ference was deeply interested. 
presented the subject, telling how it would 
be possible to rescue some of the great stotes 
of history and romance in which the early 
days of Georgia abound. This was to organ- 
ize a State historical society, and the an- 
nouncement that the first steps in the estab- 
lishment of this have already been taken 
was received with applause, as was the 
statement that Governor Candler and Secre- 
tary-of-State Cook had taken great interest 
in the movement. Mrs. Karow of Savan- 
nah urged the Daughters to memorialize 
the Legislature, asking for an appropriation 
to be expended in the copying and publica- 
tion of those records which are the precious 
possession of the Georgia Historical Society 
in Savanvah. It was felt that if a State his- 
torical society was organized by the D. A. 
R. it must be in cordial co-operation with 
the Georgia Historical Society, which is al- 
ready looked to from all parts of the coun- 
try for Revolutionary records that cannot 
be found any where else. 

The Atlanta chapter, D. A. R., entertained 
the visiting Daughters, who represented 
twelve chapters. The Daughters were re- 
ceived in a body at the Executive Mansion 
by Governor and Mrs. Capdler. A brilliant 
reception marked the opening night, given 
by Mrs. Joho Marshall Slaton, vice-regent 
of the Atlanta chapter, of which’ Mrs. Wil- 
liam Green Raoul is the regent. A lawn tea 
was the social feature of the second after- 
noon, given by Mrs. Heber Reed, regent 
Piedmont Colonial Chapter. 

angaret Hamitron Wevcu. 
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Rae’s 
Lucca | 
Olive 


Combines 
Perfection 
of Quality 

Absolute 

Purity 


S. RAE & CO., 
Leghorn, Italy. | 
Established 1836. 


a 











Hot Summer Days 


Freeman’s 
Face Powder 


Relieves intense glow brought 
on by exertion in hot weather. 


™%* Most soothing and cooling for 
sunburn. Harmless in its in 
gredients, it meets all the 


requirements of 


vaack A Toilet Powder 


Maxine Elliott. Note the price — Twenty-five cents ; 
at druggists’ or by mail. Prove its quality, send for 
free samples and booklet of actresses and singers. 


Freeman Perfume Co., Dept. H, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Some of the good 
points of the 


Prophylactic 


made cool and bearable by using 






Tooth Brush 


SoLD ONLY IN A YELLOW Box—for your protection. 
handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles in irre; 
cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hoo! 
Thesc mean much to c! ly perso 
brush. Adult She. Children’s (2 sizes) Mc. By mail or at deal 
ers’. Send for our free klet “ Tooth Truths.” 


to hold it. 


FLORENCE M’F’G CO., 16 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 





By Skin Scalp and Blood 
Humors and Loss of Hair 
Is the condition of thousands. To all so af- 
flicted, warm baths with CuTtcuRA Soar. 
mtle anointings with CUTICURA, purest of 
emollient skin cures, and mild doses of CuTI- 
CURA LVENT, greatest of blood purifiers 
and humor cures, will cleanse the system by 
internal and external medication of every 
eruption and impurity, and constitute the 
most effective skin cures, blood purifiers, 
humor remedies of modern times. 


Curved 
lar tufte— 


ns—the only ones who like our 








ENNEN'S :: 





nel malkeon recep che 4 
Maivinid CREAM 
ee ete to O 


Removes all Freckles, Tan Bun 
to its orieloal 


Don’t fail to try 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


10 cents and 25 cents, at drug stores. 
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e Bes 
t cannot 


am has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 


anewer any letters by mail 


Aanne 


Ido not believe you will be able to find a 
matching your sample; but | have tried the sam- 


ple over several shades 
much difference what color you use under it, as the 
material te quite thick. It looks best over a shade of 
dark gréen, and green and bine are very fashionable. 
If you do ke that, by all means have the bine; 
I k would make it look too dark, Have a jacket in- 
stead of a basqne walst for your street costume, par- 
ticularly for saramer wear; the basque waists are very 

very aretal 


het 


warm and no 


Maneanet.—I showld adviee making the coat of 
pique or silk—the piqué will be the more useful of the 
You must make it long, with fall pleata, or with 

n the back, and a double-breasted front. Have 
ar tclmmed with lace or embroidery. There 
is not a deal of difference in thene little coats 
from thoee of last year, except that the sleeves are 
smaller, There have been ene or two patterns in the 
ly that I think you will find of service. 


two. 
pleats 
a wide co 


Bazan lat 


M.S 


your material 


G 
fu 


is not needed 


A white lawn will be all that is necessary 
silk, of course, is very nice, but it 
Make the skirt separate from the lin- 
ing, which mast be made exagtly like a dress skirt, 


only a bitte narrower, and trimmed with a deep 
flounce and raffles, Make the waist lining separate 

eo; cut it low tn the neck and with short sleeves, 
All the thin materials are now trimmed very elabo- 
rately with lace. A pretty way to make the gown 


would be to have bands of lace going down the front 
o the very bottom of the skirt and an attached flounce 
from the sides around the back, headed with a band 
of loeertion and lace. Have insertion on the waist 
coming from the shoalder down to the belt in long 


make 
only a band of the eame material, or else a white rib- 
bun belt It ls the tad at present not to use broad 
ta, and wherever possible to have a belt of the same 


bel 


moatertal as the gown iteelf 
Aw Ov» Avminen.--The gore! skirts are best fur 
) materials, but a very effective model is the one 
with the tight-fluing tunic over-ekirt cut in points 
round the bottom. On the under-skirt you must have 
ruffles of the material trimmed with lace insertion, 


The over-skirt should be 
as the ander-«kirt, bat cut in these 
poluta@@gt shows the ruMfes between. The bands of the 
insertibn should go down the seams of the over-skirt 
There tre not, of course, a great many seams i so 
nerrow an over-skirt, but enough to make it effective 
Fivieh it aroand the points with a bavd of ibe inser 
tion and the edge of lace. "The Cubes aude pretty 
made with a yoke and sleeves of lace, but it is not ne- 
to have it so elaborate, and you can modify it 
by having the bands of Insertion put so that the lines 
go together in a V shape 


nd aleo with a lace edge. 


simost as long 


cussury 


Wrer Vie A good model for you to follow 
g up the walst of which you enclose sample 
in the third lilustration in “ Parie Letter” of Bazan 


No. 11, 


INTA 


in maki: 


Lous. —The first mourning is always heavy, and you 
should wear « crape veil at church if you do not wear 
it anywhere else, You need not wear it over your 
face, bat can, instead, wear a net veil bordered with 
crape, and the crape veil on the bonnet at the back 
Buy a close-fitting black flat crape bonnet, and pin 
your vell on to it with the folds thrown back. and 
caught down with mourning pins. If you live in the 
country and do not expect to see many people you can 
of course wear a black straw hat trimmed with crape 
There is no other kind of trimming possible in first 
than crape. Your veil should be long 
enougl to come to your walstat the back. You can 
trim your street dress or your house dress with folds 
of crape, or bands, if you prefer, You can also use 
crupe as a yoke, but you could not think of using it 
as a trimming on a lawn dress. A crépe de Chine is 
not firet mourning, a thin nuns’ veiling is mach more 
appropriate. You can have the crépe de Chine or the 
China ellk after six mouthe, 


mourning 


Mes. D. J. G.—In the Bazan of Jaly 16, 1898, there 
ie av lestration on page 604 of one kind of taffeta 
Jacket that was brought over last year, and is ex- 
tremely fxehionable this year. As yet there has been 
published in the Bazan of the new model 
whiely l« more elaborate. The one illustrated is not 
lined, but has fitted side pleces and darts. The new 
mode! is lined, bat not boned. It is made of the tacked 
taffeta, has a eeam down the middle of the back, no 
side pieces, and the darts do not show. The effect of 
it is somewhat like a Russian biouse, as it bas a short 
back, but it has not ae moch fulness. The unlined 
jacket has a square cap ever the top of the sleeve and 
ie trimmed with tiny tucks, and there is a tucked band 
wrist. This year’s lined jacket has the 
sleeves a mast of tacking to match the waist. In both 
patterns the sleeves are cut in two pieces. 


no pattern 


around the 


G. MoF.—There have been no patterns published of 
the khaki blonse. it is an exclasive model made up 
by a military tailor, It is modelled on the lines of the 


soldiers’ blouses made of the khaki cloth, and finished 
just as the soldiers’ blouses are finished. 

A Counres Dersswaxee.—The pleats in the pat- 
tern of which you speak should be laid inward in the 
centre of the back, so that the appearance when 
finished is that of two loward-tarning folds meeting 
in a Common anetitehed line; in other words, a box- 
pleat, sach as you describe, with the box part hidden 
from view and turned under, 


Missuseivrs.—It is not the fashion now to make in- 
fants frocks as long as they were formerly worn. A 
yerd and a half is quite long enough, and the skirt 
underpeath should not be one inch longer than the 
frock. 1 have seen people who dress their children 
im the style of the petticoat longer than the frock, but 
it ls certainly not considered good style. The under- 
skirt mort be as wide as the drese—if at all narrower, 
oplya verylittie. It should be elaborately tucked and 
tel@med with raMes of embroidery. 


and do not think it makes | 


| 
| 


1 found even in Switzerland. 


lines, and Just in fromt pet a narrow V-shaped tight- | 
fiiting vest of lace, Have the lower part of your 
sleeves of lace, giving the effect of elbow sleeves; 


collar of the bine «ilk, and for a belt have | 


| irritating to boot, 


| the first story, but unpainted in the cham- 


| shabby, but inoffensive in its coloring, and 
| the beds were very good. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


CUISINE: 


Correspondents of the Batam are requested to send in their questions at leat three weeks before the answers are needed. The 
Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that [t cannot answer any letters by wall. 


1—HOUSEKEEPING IN SWITZERLAND. 


UR Swiss ménage differed entirely 
from that which we had ruled—or 
which had ruled us—in Florence. 
Environment, association, time of 
year, all varied from those we had 

known in Italy, 

It was summer-time now. We had turned 
reluctant backs on the Southland and settled 
ourselves on the borders of Lake Leman, in 
the most dead-and-alive little town to be 
Perhaps a long- 
ing for all we had quitted made the place | 
seem more than desperately dull; but dull | 
it must have been under the most favorable 
circumstances. Even the lovely lake, the 
towering mountains with their constant 
wonderful play of light and shade, and the 
fresh verdure of the fields could not recon- 
cile us to the stolid Swiss people. We con- 
fessed to one another that we loathed clean- 
liness and honesty when they were mated 
with stupidity. We were genuinely home- 
sick for our dear dirty Italians, who had 
cheated us with so charmiug a grace that 
any one with an artistic sense of humor 
longed to thank them for the experience. 

Still, a Swiss home had its advantages— 
especially in summer, Our small villa was 
surrounded by an acre of ground, where 
there were big trees, under which we could 
lounge and read. The bed-room windows 
wefe overhung with starry white jasmine, 
and the high wall that shut off the grounds 
from the street permitted us to have our 
meals in the opeu air most of the time with 
as much privacy as if we were in the house. 

We were exceptionally fortunate in our 
Swiss home in securing the services of a 
working housekeeper, Simonne by name, 
who relieved us of many of the small cares 
we had known in our Florentine ménage. 
She also introduced us to a variety of the 
ways of the country—the al fresco meals 
were of her suggestion—and made herself 
useful in other directions. In Switzerland, 
as in Italy, we conformed as much as possi- 
ble to the native life, although it cost us 
rather a struggle to adopt the almost invari 
ble habit of dining at midday and having 
supper in the evening. After some consid- 
eration of the meals, however, we concluded 
that the only perceptible difference between 
the two repasts consisted in the omission of 
soup at the latter. Supper was not the cold 
unfriendly affair it usually is in New Eng- 
land summer boarding-houses, but a substan- 
tial meal, with hot meat and vegetables and 
a made dessert. 

We had two maids besides our housekeep- 
er—Josephine, a lumpish-looking cook, and 
Marie, a stupid waitress and chambermaid. 
There was in neither any trace of the vivaci 
ty we had found in our Italian handmaidens, 
but a dull bovine attitude of mind that may 
have been faithful, but was often intensely 


jam, and there seem to be so many things. 
Our majot-domo was an adept‘in this ine. 
We had confitures of myrtilles (blueberries), 
of groseilles (gooseberries), of groseilles en 
grappes (currants), of cassis (black currants), 
of cherries, raspberries, black berries, apricots, 
apples, pears, and I do not know what be- 
sides. Simone was always putting up jams, 
and they were always good. became so 
much accustomed to the smell of boiling 
fruit syrup that the house would have seemed 
lonely without it, and we all developed into 
connoisseurs in the flavor of jams, The 
week was an exception in which we did not 
have at least one or two new kinds to try. 

Inaddition totheconfituresthere was always 
a large slab of Swiss cheese served at break- 
fast, for no reason that I could ever deter- 
mine except to help furnish the table. None 
of our family ever ate it at that meal; but it 
always made its appearance, undaunted by 
neglect, and I shrank from wounding Si- 
monne’s feelings by suggesting its removal. 
Apart from the cheese and the confitures, 
there was coffee, which, until we protested 
vigorously, was as full of chiccory as any 
brew ever compounded in Italy. There were 
also French rolls for the conservatives of the 
party, but most of us took the bread of the 
country. 

This is not brown, as in Germany, or gray, 
as in Italy, but it lacks the whiteness of the 
French bread. It is said to be made of an 
unbolted flour, and to be far more wholesome 
than the fine wheat bread. Its greatest 
drawback to American palates lies in its 
sourness. I was told that this is due to the 
habit of saving sponge from day to day to 
raise fresh bread. The fact that the sponge 
often sours before it is used does not injure 
it in the Swiss estimation. The flavor varies 
greatly. At times the bread is fairly sweet; 
at other times the sourness is unpleasantly 
noticeable. In spite of this defect, the taste 
for the bread grows, and those of us who 
liked it at all soon learned to prefer it to the 
white bread from the French baker's. 

The Swiss loaves were big and round, and 
in cutting them Simonne, as well as the oth- 
er servants, always held the loaf close to her, 
under her arm, and hewed off big irregular 
chunks as they were needed, cutting towards 
her in a fashion that to us seemed both awk- 
ward and droll. The loaf was never placed 
on the table, but kept in a panier on a stand 
that resembled a tall work-basket, at one side 
of the room. When the maid was busy else- 
where each one got up and cut for himself. 

The manner of marketing in our little 
Swiss town was as different from that prac- 
tised in Florence as that had been unlike 
home methods. Marketday came twice a 
week, and then the self-respecting and eco 
nomical housekeeper went forth, accompa- 
nied by her maid bearing a huge basket. 
The market was nominally held in a big 
square at the top of the hill, but it over- 
flowed and ran down the steep side streets 
leading thence, and sometimes even spread 


The house was as different from our Flor- 
entine apartment as were Josephine and Ma- 
rie from the girls we had left behind us, but 
in the case of the house the contrast was 
more favorable to the Swiss abode. The 
rooms were simply papered, and the ceilings 
innocent of any ghastly attempts at frescoes. 
The floors were bare, stained in the rooms on 





at the foot of the hill. There was no mar 
ket-house, and no covering to the booths be- 
yond awnings and an occasional rude shed. 
In many cases the wares were spread directly 
upon the ground or ranged upon the curb 
stone. At the tables in the centre of the big 
market-place one found few food products, 
but counters loaded with other wares. Here 
could be bought cutlery, calico, boots and 
shoes, brushes, notions of every sort, old 
books, sponges strung on long cords, crock- 
ery, tin and iron ware—every thing, in short, 
that was needed in house-furnishing, cloth- 
ing, or for the toilet. Meats were also sold 
from counters, in another quarter of the 
market; but for vegetables, fruits, and flow- 
ers we had to seek the curbstone venders or 
push-cart peddlers drawn up in the gutter. 
When buying from such dealers as these— 
who had no delivery department, so to 
speak—it was necessary for the purchaser to 
carry everything home. Simonne, who did 
most of the marketing, generally supple 
mented the big basket borne by Josephine 
by a smaller one, which she carried herself. 
Green things were cheap, but we found 
meats quite as dear as in Florence, and poul 
try far more expensive. Fish, too, were 
high-priced. In groceries the scale of cost 
was notlow. Coffee, tea, and sugar carries 
a heavy duty; but petroleum was far cheap- 
er than it had been in Italy. Such things as 
these, however, we did not buy at the mar- 
ket, but in the regular shops. Here, too, we 
purchased the supplies required between 
market-days, except when we obtained them 
from men who brought provisions to the 
door in wagons, as meat, fish, and vegetable 
merchants do in the country at home. 
Curistixe Teracxe Heratc. 


bers. The furniture was old and rather 
Even in clean 
Switzerland, however, we had difficulty in 
inducing our maids to bring us more than a 
pint of lukewarm water apiece for our morn- 
ing ablutions, and it required a tremendous 
mental effort for them to grasp the idea that 
sheets could be changed oftener than once a 
fortnight, towels and napkins more frequent- 
ly than once a week. Indeed, we found that 
we were considered possessed of most ex 
travagant habits because we used napkins at 
breakfast at all! 

In Switzerland, as elsewhere in Europe, 
we discovered a delightful antipathy to early 
breakfast. Perhaps antipathy is too strong 
a word for a feeling that seems to be an ab- 
solute ignoring of the possibility of having 
breakfast before eight o'clock except in a 
case of extreme necessity, such as starting 
ona journey. The seven-o'clock and seven- 
thirty repasts of the American commuter’s 
home seemed like nightmares of the past, 


Old unhappy far-off things 
Or battles long ago, 


as we sauntered down stairs at eight or half 
past to take our morning meal 

Sometimes this was served in the pleasant 
dining-room. In fair weather we usually 
found the table spread in the garden, under 
the trees. The flies were so few that I have 
no recollection at all of them, and the mos- 
quito was a rara-acis. To the tourist from 
New Jersey such a state of affairs recalled 
former fancies of what the Garden of Eden | 
may have been. 

he Continental breakfast prevailed here, 

as a matter of course, but with the invariable 
addition of strained honey or confitures. If 
I were asked to name the Swiss national dish, | 
I think I should reply, without hesitation, | 
“* Confitures.” 

The Swiss make about everything into 


M.S. R.—To prepare your grape-frnit, first of all 
chill it thoroughly by laying it on the ice for several 
hours. Then ent the fruit in half, crosswise, and with 
a keen small knife remove the bitter white membrane 
that separates the lobes frém one another, and loosen 
the lobes themeelves from the outer skin. With a sil- 
ver spoon dig a hole in the centre of the fruit, and All 
this and the interstices formerly oceupied by the 
tough membrane with granulated engar. Pour a 
spoonfal of Jamaica rum over this, and serve at once. 
Eat with orange-spoons, 





out in shallow waves in the smaller squares | 






Correspondents of the Bazar are requested to send in thabe ° 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
‘The Bazan has a very lange correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 

Mannie. —After 6 r.u. a dress euit'is the proper thing 
for a mgn. You should wear white satin slippers. 
Your menu is very good, but we would suggest serving 
the frappé last, aud instead Of the coffee. With the 
courses you could serve punch, if you serve wine at all. 
You can slice the tongue and serve it-with the jelly, as 
suggested. A bride-cake is the neual fruit cakes any 
confectioner will be able to tell you. The bride can 
cut all the stic@and then have the cake passed to the 
guests, or she may ofly make the first cut in the cake. 
See answers to “ Texts” in No. 10 and “An Old 
Subscriber” in No. 18. 


Hawooox.—As a general thing wedding-announce- 
ment cards demand a call on the bride if one lives 
within calling distance ; if mot, a card sent by mail. 
But there are exceptions to thié rule, as when the 
cards are sent on account of a business acquaintance 
between the groom and the recipient, of out of-cour- 
tesy to some member of the family of either side; then 
the cards do not demand any recognition. Tiiey do 
not demand a call on the bride's mother, unless the 
recipient is well enough acquainted with her to natu 
rally want to call to congratulate her. 


B. G.—A bride is often married with her wedding 
veil entirely thrown baek from her face, bat the usual 
way is to have the veil so arranged that a smal} por- 
tion of it falls over the face—about a yard—and the 
rest is fastened on to the hair to fall down her back, 
The short piece of veil covering the face is cut up the 
middle, aud after the ceremony the bride’s maid of 
honor draws back the two pieces and fastens them 
quickly, so that they fall becomingly on either side of 
her face ; of course the arrangement has to be prae- 
tised before the ceremony. An expert hand must put 
on the veil and pin it securely to the bride's hair 


Teix.—Even wiih only one general-housework maid 
to do everything one may give a very dainty little 
stag supper tosix men. Aa#the entertainment is to be 
given tu celebrate your bushand’s birthday, a birthday- 
cake should be the centre ornament of the table, 
thirty-six candles should burn in it—one: extra for 
good luck—and it may be surrounded by a wreath of 
daisies, and vases of daisies may stand at the corners 
of the table. If you have a polished-top table leave it 
bare with a pretiy jinen centre-piece in the middle, 
and light it with candies burning under red shades, 
Serve the following menu: 1. Candpés of anchovy, 
which are made by cutting round pieces of bread with 
a cookie cutter, toastigg them, and spreading them 
with anchovy paste, with a sprinkling of the yolk of 
hard-boiled eggs ontop. % Clam bouillon in beniiion- 
cups, with 2 teaspoonful of anseweetened whipped 
cream on top of each cupfal. 38. Cold boiled fish— 
bive or black fish or salmon— with Norwégieane sance 
and sliced cucumbers. The sauce is easily made, To 
halfa pint of thick cream, whipped, add 3 table-spoon- 
fuls of mayonnaise, 1 teaspoonfal of French mustard, 
@ English mustard dissotved in water, 13g table-«poon- 
fule of hor#eradish, sold in bottles, salt and pepper to 
taste. 4. Chops, fried potatoes, green pease, 5. Cold 
asparagus, with a French dretsing, toasted crackers, 
and checee. 6, Strawberry sherbet, which should be 
served in glosses with a little whipped cream on top 
of each glassful, and cake, Coffee. Almost all the 
courses of thie meal may be prepared befurehand, 
#o that ove servant can covk and serve it without 
trouble. ; 


8. G. M.—Read anewer to “ Y. Il M.” in Bazan No. 
13. You would make a great mistake to have the 
rooms darkened and ure electric light at a “from 


three to six" at home at this season. I advise yonto 


| make the entertainment as mach of an out-door tea as 
| possible, using piazzas and grounds if you live in the 


country—ecreening them from the street and deco- 
rating them with palme and growing plants—or if yoa 
live in the middle of a town or city, open all the win- 


| dows in the receiving-rooms, shade the light pleasant- 


ly with cartains and blinds, and put in all the window 
recesses boxes, which any ordinary carpenter can make, 
and paint green, and fill them with flowers and green 


| ferns and grasses. Bank flowers over the fireplaces; 








put them in vases and bowls, and make a centre-piece 
of them for the refreshment table. Spread one large 
table in the dining-room, and let the guests help them- 
scives, or be helped by waiters informally, Serve iced 
bouillon or cOnsommé, tomato or salmon salad with 
lettuce and mayonnaise dressing, and thinly cut bread- 
and-butter sand wiches, strawberry sherbet, and vanilla 
ice-cream and strawberries, cake, bonbons, iced tea 
and iced coffee, and chocolate with whipped cream, 
and lemonade or punch. Let me also suggest that 
it would be better for the hostess and ladies who re- 
ceive not to wear “evening dress." They may wear 
gowns which are very slightly décolleté, such as are 
worn now in the afternoon occasionally, but regular 
low-necked evening dress would not be in good taste. 


F. E. F.—Your idea for serving the wedding guests 
is admirable. The «mall tables should be made as at- 
tractive as possible, decorated with daisies and June 
roses, bonbons and «mal! cakes, and spread, as for any 
meal, with place plates, forks, knives, spoons, and 
tumblers at each cover. The two courses may be, 
first, tomato or salmon salad—lettace leaves surround- 
ing the salmon or tomatoes, and a rich mayonnaise 
dressing on it—thinly-cut bread-and-botter sand- 
wiches, and jellied tongue or jeliied chicken; and 
second, ices and ice-cream, and strawberries and cake, 
and coffee, iu after-dinner coffee-cups, last_of all. As 
the guests are to be seated and served as at a regular 
meal everything should be passed on platters; the 
tongue or salad should be sliced before passing, and 
the ice-cream sliced in the same way, if it is passed in 
a form or mould. Five or six o'clock would be a 
proper wedding hour, but at a five-o'clock ceremony 
the groom should most assuredly not weat @ dress 
enit: a frock-coat costume is en régle at that hour, 
A bride's at-home daye may be engraved on her wed- 
ding invitations, or announcements, or on separate 
cards. I advise you to wait to send out your at-home 
invitations antil you are settled in your own home, 
unless you can plan where you will be when the .an- 
nowncements go; the announcement mast, you know, 
be sent on the day of the wedding, not later under any 
cireumstances, I am told by a good authority that 
it is net correct to send both announcement-card and 
wedding Invitation to the sume person. 
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issues an attractive 
form of Life Insurance 
known as the participating 


“LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE” 


policy on which the num- 
ber of Annual Premiums to 
be paid are limited (as Five, 
Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty) 
while the Insurance contin- 
wes for life. 
This policy is profit-sharing, 
the cost is moderate, and all the 
rights of the policy-holder un- 
der it are absolutely protected 
both during life and after death. 
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400N F. DRYDEN, Pres't. 
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“Name, Quality, Price” 




























are great factors in nsidering 
which wheel to buy. Ifthe name 
is well known, you may know how 
far to trust it sality’’ means 

safety na bicy The price 
is an object if the wheel is all 
















































are trusty wheels of highest qual- 
ity, sold at a fair price. 






Gormutiy & Jerrery Mre. Co. 
Chicago. Boston. Washingtom New York. 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. Buffalo. 

Cleveland. London, Eng. 
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The shoe-saver and shoe-shiner 


Raven 
Gloss 


For nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury the standard ladies’ shoe 
dressing. It is just right for 
men’s kid shoes, too. 


Accept no inferior substitutes. 


The Raven Gloss Mfg. Co. 
No. 71 Barclay Street 
New York City 

If your dealer haxn't 
it we'll send full-sized 
bottle by prepaid ex- 
press for the price, a5 
cents (in stamps), 
Poe emesssees 











there is no remedy equal to 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 








THOUSAND days out “of any life, 
taken as a period of time spent in 
one place or im one pursuit, has a 
rather formidable sound: Three 
whole years passed in an arctic tem- 


perature, confronted by the hardship and | 


privation inseparable from arctic conditions, 


with the deprivation of comfort and absence 


of company, other than that 


5 tee ony afforded by the expedition’s 
yee’ members and a very occasion- 


al visitor, are proof positive of 
the explorer’s passion for science and indif- 
ference to suffering. Science owes much to 
the brave and daring men who have counted 
no sactifice too great to be made in her behalf, 
either in tropie heats or polar colds. The 
portrait of Mr. Frederick G. Jackson, which 
forms the frontispiece of his book, shows usa 
fine-looking intellectual sort of man—one not 
to be lightly turned aside from any chosen 
path; one not likely to undertake, an enter- 


| prise without first considering its difficulties 
| and estimating them at their worth, balancing 





loss and gain, and fipally deciding in the way 
which commended itself to judgment and 
conscience. 

Mr. Jackson, in his brief and modest pref- 
tells us that “this is an unvarnished tale 
of a thousand consecutive days spent in the 
arctic, printed almost word for word as it 
was written while the facts and impressions 
were fresh in my memory,,in our hut or tent, 
when on sledging and boating journeys in 
Franz-Josef Land. It is a simple true ac- 
count and statement of facts incident to our 
life and work there—plain facts penned by 
a plain man.” 

Franz-Josef Land consists of a group or 


ace, 


between them. On one of these Mr. Jack 
son erected his hut and stored his provisions. 
During the three years of his sojourn at Elm 
wood his solitude and that of his six com 
panions was broken but twice—once by the 
Windward, which brought supplies, and once 
by Dr. Nansen and Lieutenant Johansen, who 
arrived in their kayaks and paid the ex 
plorers a visit, which was a welcome episode 
in their lonely life. 

The animal life in Franz-Josef Land is 
confined to a few species, bears being the 
largest beasts which attracted the guns of 
the hunters. Of these they shot sixty the 
first year, twenty-five the second, and twelve 
the third—the presumption being that it 
would not take long at this rate to kill all 
the bears, and render them extinct. Mr. 





HARPER'S 





BAZAR 


te! a sumptuous voliime of nearly five hun- 
dred pages, Lord Charles Beresford deals 
with a theme so timely that it at once chal- 
lenges the attention of every practical read- 
er, and so picturesque that it makes us rub 
our eyes, in doubt whether the 
thing ‘we see be dream or mi- 
rage or a drama which is pass- 
ing on the world’s great stage. China, for 
ages intrenched behind her mighty wall, de- 
fended against outside iufluences by her con- 
servatism, her vastness, her remotevess of 
situation, and her attitude of isolation, is to- 


The Break-up 
of China. 


| day not unlike a conquered province, con- 


cerning which other nations are disputing 
what portions shall be theirs. Neither her 
army nor her navy, ill-trained and poorly or- 
ganized both, can stand up against the arma- 
ments of nations which were not born when 
China was already venerable; her‘immensity 
of wealth and the magnitude of her resources 
cannot help her, for she is powerless because 
of her own superstition and prejudice; she 
is a barbaric nation pitted against the clever- 
ness, the skill, and the tremendous enginery 
of modern civilization. Her teeming popu- 
lation, her vast territory, her mines below the 
earth, and her harvests upon it do not sig- 
nify in a land which is hopelessly in the rear 
of human progress, while contemporary na- 
tions are pressing forward in the van. 

China has plenty of troops, but they are, 
to quote Lord Beresford, undisciplined, un- 
drilled, badly armed, and totally ineffective. 
The men are good material, but they have 
neither capable leaders nor honest adminis 
tration. All varieties of rifles and other 
weapons, including bows and arrows, are 


| found in their possession, but ammunition is 
groups of small islands, with rapid currents | 


Jackson did not shoot these creatures merely | 


for sport; their flesh was a much-prized ad 
dition to the larder of the expedition, and 
the freedom of the men from scurvy was 
due to the fact that fresh meat was obtain 
able, and that they were vot restricted to a 
dietary of tinned goods. A few blue-foxes, 
too wary to be shot, walruses, seals, loons, 
wild-geese, eider-ducks, and gulls added to 
the list of game which were within reach of 
Mr. Jackson's lodge. 


| did stuff for armies. 


The dogs which accompanied the party | 


seemed, on the whole, to be stupid animals, 
by no means so clever and intelligent as 
those with which we are acquainted. They 
showed, however, a marvellous power of en- 
durance when subjected to hunger, fatigue, 
and frost. 

Among the birds’ eggs collected by Mr. 
Jackson during his thousand arctic days were 
those of the snow-bunting, eider-duck, kitti- 
wake, glaucous gull, ivory gull, shore-lark, 
and brent-goose. A common swallow was 
seen, but not captured. The swallow is 
found in Iceland and Spitzbergen, and this 
little adventurer must have winged its dar- 
ing flight into a still bleaker latitude. 

Once a small sand-piper was found, iden- 
tical with the species we have often seen on 
our New England coasts. ‘‘ The occurrence 
of this sand-piper in Franz-Josef Land, so 
far away from its accustomed haunts,” 


the author, ‘‘is very remarkable.” Purple 


| sand-piper nests were discovered on a raised 


beach covered with grasses. Beautiful illus- 
trations are given of the eggs of birds and 
of other natural objects, and the volume is 
enriched by charming pictures of the land- 
scape, the sea, the ice-floes, the exterior and 
interior of the explorers’ homes, and by ex 
cellent maps 

Although nothing is farther from the pur 
pose of the writer than to exploit his own 
courage and the fortitude of his party, yet in 
every page there are unconscious testimonies 
to the high and rare qualityof their manhood. 
They were, like most explorers, so bent upon 
their object that the difficulties by the way 
made for them only obstacles to be over 
come, atid they seem to have borne darkness 
and low temperature, a monotonous diet, and 
lack of personal ease without even a thought 
of complaint. Once in a great while, when 
the Windirard came, there were letters, 
bringing the usual tidings, part glad, part 
sorrowful, from home. One poor fellow had 
to hear of his mother’s death; for others 
there was good news. 

Even in summer Franz-Josef Land looks 
winterly, has a temperature which seldom 
rises above freezing-point, and has gusts of 
snow. But the sun sometimes shines, bring- 
ing in its brightening rays temporary joy 
and happiness, and there is a sudden thaw, 


|} and a new 


| tottering one. 


says | 


dealt out to the soldiers in handfuls, without 
any regard to the arms they carry, Lord 
Beresford regards the Chinese soldiers and 
sailors as brave, and sometimes even desper- 
ate in their valor, but what can soldiers do 
whose leaders have neither efficiency nor gal- 
lantry ? 

In the war between China and Japan, 
while the latter power was equipped accord- 
ing to modern methods, and drilled to the 
last degree of capable service, the troops of 
the former went into action fitted out with 
guns and blunderbusses; ‘‘ they carried long 










Registered Trade 


Underwear for 
Golfers 


It is not extravagant to say 
that a golfer’s equipment is not 
complete—not such as to ren- 
der the game most enjoyable— 
unless he or she wears 


Deimel Linen-Mesh 
Underwear 


It is not te be supposed that 
this statement can be appre- 
ciated by those who know noth- 
ing of the fabric — have not 
worn it; but ask any one who 
has, or send for a pamphlet and 
samples of the goods, 


“THE LINEN STORE.” 


Mark. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


brass horns and gongs and other instruments | 


to make discordant noises. They patrolled 
the streets of Peking and the outside of the 
town, Many were totally unarmed, and car- 


ried only a bird-cage and a fan, being known | 


” 


as soldiers by their-military badge. 

Lord Beresford finds in the Chinese splen- 
They are sober, obe- 
dient, easily managed, quick to learn, and 
brave. Equally he discovers excellent quali- 
ties in the Chinese people as a whole. 
in America are familiar with but one type, 
those who come from Canton. The Chinese, 


We | 


as this keen-sighted Englishman observes | 


them, are acute, shrewd, honest, and tradi 
tionally respectful and obedient to authority. 


Their government is corrupt, and in its whole | 


administration needs a reconstructing policy 
spirit. Either China must be 
made over, as to its government, or it must 
cease to be independent, and must be gov- 
erned by younger and stronger nations, 
Hungry eyes of Russia, of Germany, of Eng- 
land, are upon it. 
vast land spaces will soon be traversed as 
swiftly and luxuriously as Europe and Amer- 
ica are traversed to-day ; its old effete religion 
will soon fall before the advance of modern 
Christian teachings, and there must be a new 
China 

Owing to her long history, China has had 
many rebellions and 


Its mighty waterways and | 


much bloodshed, but 


never before has she been so helpless as now; | 


finances been so in- 
and her condition so palpably a 
As other great empires have 
had their day, been shaken to pieces, and 
given way to newer civilizations, so must 
she pass through her final fires and be no 
more a great power, unless some miracle 
come to pass. It is the opportunity of the 
hour which may enable her, seeking counse) 
and aid in the right direction, yielding her 
old superstitions and assimilating new faiths, 
to triumph over all that menaces and handi 
caps her. If only she may be wise in time! 

Lord Beresford’s mission, undertaken in 
1898, at the instance of the Associated Cham 
bers of Commerce, and not as an envoy of 
the English government, was in the interests 
of trade. The interviews of the English gen 
tleman with princes and potentates, conduct 
ed with serupulous attention to Oriental 


never before have her 
adequate, 


| forms and ceremonies, were in the interest of 


| background of Oriental reserve and diplo- | 


commerce—not of England alone, but of all 
the world, for the ocean is the highway of 
trade; and war, however fierce, is but the 
envoy,and avant-courier of peace. The 
world is ever ready to take up arms when 
peace fails in her overtures, but peace in the 
end is by far the stronger and more enduring 
force. 

The exchange of courtesies between the 
East and the West, the civility, good sense, 
candor, and manliness of the peaceful am- 
bassador of trade, and the whole atmosphere 
of modern st: itesmanship thrown against a 


macy, make these chapters as entertaining as 
the last new romance. The material for | 


and the loons caw, and the wayfarer far from | many novels is being made in the changes 
| home thinks of green meadows and tall elm- 
trees. 


li 


and rapid movements, economical and po- 
litical, now going on in the Enst. 
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WHY THE LARGEST? 


Forty-five years of constant and 


healthful progress has put the 
New England 


CoNSERVAT: 


of Boston, Mass., at the top (both in size 
and standing ) of musical institutions 


in America. Comprehensive in plan, 
moderate in price, thorough in practice 
and famous for results. 

GEO. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 


Frank W. Hate, General Manager. Seud { 


© on 
illustrated cuta.oyue. 
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FAITHFUL 


‘T HATES THE BREAK UP 


BRING TWO NEW SCHOLARS 


A DANGEROUS CHANGE 
“Ler girls propose,” says Dr. Law, 
To which let all men anewer “ Pehaw!’’ 
Uniess they wish to be more rough, 
And ery out * 

Let girls propose! 

Why, goodness! let us just suppose 
How things would be if they were thus— 


"Twould truly be a dreadfn! muse, 


Think you of Miss Matilda Jane, 
Who's really jast too very plain 

For any mortal use. 
Would she enjoy this new-born ruse? 
She goes to dances everywhere, 
And has a pleasant time while there; 
And fellows dance with Mattie Jane 
Despite she is so very plain, 
Because they know, while on the floor, 
"Tis just a dance, and nothing more 
But if the maiden could propose, 

Why, goodness knows, 
As ehe came in the salon door, 
With maddened rush and frightened roar, 
The lads would stampede from her sight 
And hide them trembling In the night. 


On Vother hand, suppore a girl 
With dimpled cheek and fluffy curl, 
With sweet blue eye and creamy chin, 
But temper like au imp of sin 
Suppose she gut that eye at work, 
And cherry lip began to perk, 
And floffy cur! began to graze, 
Iu manner any saint to craze 
The cheek of little Willichoy, 
To fl him with en instant joy 7 
Do you suppose that young man could 
Say: “No, my girl; I've anderstood 
Your temper is not very good 
I like your chin, I like your curl— 
But you are such a scrappy girl! 
I love your eyes, adore your cheek 
But, ne; you're much too far from meek 
I rather guess 
He'd answer yes, 
And then, when they were man and wife, 
Can't you imagive Willie's life? 


Another case 
A maid just turning forty-three 
Some older than she used to be— 


Didet ever see 


With some poor boy jast past eighteen, 


She iu the yellow, be the green— 


/ "y 
In j / , 
~~ gn. el” 


HIS OWN CADDIE, 


YER GAME, 


Nonsense!” “ Tut!" or “ Stuff!” 


HIS TRUST. 


re_iens, buT | PeRomisep pe TEACHER I'D 
ro SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


TO-DAY.” 


Indeed, so green he does not see 
The maid's a most autumnal she’ 
What chance would such a lad ae this 
Have under this new echeme of bliss? 
To-day he speaks not to bis fair 
Because the poor chap doesn't dare ; 
But let her pop the question—Gee ! 
What would the old maid's harvest be? 
Let girle propose? Ah, Dr. Law, 
Excuse me if I anewer “ Pshaw !" 
And add to this beth “Humph!” and “Sinff!" 
The good old way is good enough 

Riouatp Le GoLiiwoe, 


—_—_— ———_ 


“I agree with Shakepere’s insinuation,” said the 
philosopher at the club. “There's a good deal ina 
name. Take this fellow in France, du Paty de Clam! 
The only wonder about a man with a name like that 
is that he has managed to keep ont of jail as lovg as 
he has.” 

“It isa curious name,” said Dawson. 
what ites American equivalent would be?’ 

“ Easy,” pat in the @ileged humorist. “In this 
country he would be known as Mr. Chowder Pic.” 


“I wonder 


—a——_ 


“Huamph!” sneered the editor, as he read over 
Perkine’s jokes. “ You seem to be provided with the 
ueval steck in trade of the professional humorist.” 

“So?” retorted Perkine. “I didn't know the pro- 
fessional humorists were in the stockin’ trade.” 

And the editor gave him a dollar for the reply. 


os 


“We don't hear so much about the new woman 
nowadays as we did five years ago,” observed Mrs. 
Hicks 

* No, my dear,” rejoined Hicks. “She's become ap 
old woman by this time.” 


. 
—_—>—_——_ 


“Ol am dhe head av dhe family,” said O'Hoggarty, 
musingly. “Ol hev said ut manny's dhe toime, an’ 
oi still maintain at, bat—" 

He caressed bis whiskers a trifle ruefully 

Ol sometimes t'ink thot whoilst oi am dhe head, 
beyand a doubt, me wolfe is dhe neck. Luk how she 
turns an’ twists me around as she plazes !” 


—_—g——_—— 


A church having a wide reputation for benevolent 
work among the very poor in a large Eastern city has, 
naturally enongh, many appeals fur help, but rarely 
one more surprising than that contained in the fol- 
lowing letter received one day at the church office. 

*T anderstand,” wrote the applicant, “* that you do 
a lot for the worthy poor, and as I come under that 

category I write to know the terms 
under wich I can get my living off 
the church. As I figger it out four 
dollars a week would do for me. 
Are you allowin’ that much? Ifse 
I will come there and join your 
church, although I was raired in a 
church of another breed from what 
ours is. Still, it ain't what you be- 
leve but what you do that’s goin’ 
to take you a-kitin’ up to glory or 
a-wailin’ tothe other plese when you 
git through here. I’m aimin’ to do 
right, ao if you can give me four dol 
lars a week I'll come in with the rest 
of you good folks an*we will have a 
blessed time together. If you could 
add @& cents extry for tobacko, I 
would be still happier and thank- 
fuller.” 
> 


“Ah, Mr. Hornbeak I" said the 
druggist, turning to the bonest 
agriculturalist who had just dropped 
in. “This gentleman wishes some 

xtato-bng powder, and desires to 

now which variety is the best 
recommended. You have purchased 
reveral kinds; which do you think 
is the best for potato-bngs ?” 

“ Waal, Mr. Pillsbury,” returned 
the farmer, “I guess I've tried 
about all of'em that I've ever heered 
of, and I'll have to say that my 
potato-bags don't ‘pear te bave no 
pertickler preference—they seem to 
fourish jest as amazin"ly on one 
kind as another.” 


—_- 


“Oh, Horry,” sald Mre. McBride 
to her bosband, as she canght sight 
of a card in a jeweller’s window, 
“let's go in and Jook at those solid 
gold babies’ rings.” 

* But, my dear,” protested Mr. 
McBride, “ours is not a solid gold 
baby.” 


—_—_—_>—— - 


“In your little family arguments, 
do you ever succeed in convincing 
your wife that she is wrong 7” 

“Yes; but afterwards I always 
deeply regret having done so.” 


A MATTER OF FRIENDSHIP. 


Gassoway took his friend Cramble 
by the arm and gently led him tea 
seat in the café. 


talk to you about a serious matter— 
one that will not ouly affect your 
own fatare, but the future the 
little ene intrasted to your charge.” 

Crumble lifted his head somewhat 
wearily, and with a simulated show 
of interest, said, “1 suppose you 
refer to our haby.” 

Gassoway leaved over impres- 
sively. “If l were notatrue friend 
of yours,” he went on, “1 would 
not speak, but it is my duty and I 
do not hesitate. Yes, I refer to the 
baby. As you know,I have had a 
wide experience with children, and 
I was sorry to see, on my visit to you 
last evening, that you and your wife 
have much to learn, Not that I 
blame either of you, No, my dear 
fe’ ; ittakestime. ButIl knowl 
cal of great service to you.” 

Crufble pounded the table. 

“In the first place,” continued 
Gassoway, “ you should vever rock 
your baby to sleep. Put him down 
and let him cry it out, and in a week 
or so he will be trained. I was 
sorry to infer, from what your wife 
sald, that you have been in the 
habit of feeding him at irregular 
intervals. Bad—very bad. Now as 
to the matter of diet, I—” 

Crumble touched his companion on the arm. “Old 
man,” he said, “ you are a friend of mine, aren't you ? 
You have just said so." 

“Tam.” 

“I can count on you,” 

** Every time.” 

“You would consider it your bounden duty to help 
us out with that baby, wouldn't you?” 

“TI certainly should,” replied Gassoway, faintly, 
with a slight look of suspicion. “What do you want 
me to do, my boy ?” 

“Simply this,” replied Crumble. “ As you know so 
much about it, you are just the one I am looking for. 
I'm going to send my wife away from that baby fora 
month's rest, and I want you to take her place.’ 

~~ . 

“I see the Cubans have refused to take the money 
the United States government sent over to them.” 

“ Yes—you can't civilize those people,” 





“HE MET HER WITH A SERIOUS FACE,” 


HE KNEW NOT THE WOKD. 


“Did your father bring 7” asked a teacher in a 
West Virginia mountain Sunday-school of a smal 
new pupil.” 

“Me what ?” 

“ Your father.” 

“ Nome.” 

“ Did you come alone ?” 

“ Nome.” 

* Who came with you?” 

“ Me pap.” 


——_—_—___— 


Litrix Mike. “ Feyther, is thirteen r'ally an on- 
lacky namber t” 

MoLvusrery. “Oi shud think so! Look at dhe 
millions av payple thet lived thirteen hundred years 
ago! Phwere are dhey now? Abi dead! Abi dead I" 


ACCOUNTED FOR. 


The Left One. * Pav, | HAVE A CONUNDRUM FOR YKZ. 


PHAT 18 If THAT STANDS ON 


ONE LEG, HAS FITHERS LOIKE A BIRD, AND BARKS LOIKE A DOG?” 
The Right One, “ Suvne av’ iv rr WERENT FOR THE BAKK, | SHOULD soY Ir WAS A 


sTORK.” 


The Left One, * Tuar’s micur; A stork It 1s. I ONLY PUT THE BARK ON TO MAKE 


IT HARDER.” 


HOW IT HAPPENED. 


It was the last day of school at Simmoneville, and 
the relatives and friends of the youthful graduates 
were assembled in the temple of education to hear 
them get their little orations and essays out of their 
respective systems. Presently the Demosthenes of the 
school, a spindle-necked nervous lad with one of those 
bulging brows on the front side of his head most com- 
monly seen on the backs of snapping-turtles, stood 
forth on the rostrum, and indulging in an appropriate 
gesture, began, in a high-pitched voice: 

“On the lofty pope of Peakopatakit]—er-er—Kito- 
pacateil—h'm ! h’m !—Patokitapet|—er-ah !—Titopeet- 
ecatl—” He pansed to wipe his brow, and then took 
a fresh hold, 

“On the pofty leak—that is, leaky poft—I mean, 
lofty peak—on the lofty peak of Teet tetl—ug! 
gug yews a oe yee is, Tatopetekit!—er-h'm t— 
on the caty loft—lofty cat of Peakotacapet|~er—Pa- 
coticapat|—oh !—Ticl—er-er—Patl—hum - haw !|—Catl 
—the poke of Polopetacat!—” 

He Sew a long breath of fierce determination. 

** On the lofty peak of Popocatapetl—there, now !—I 
—er-ah!—let me see; where was 1? 1I—er-er—have 
forgotten the rest of it!” 

And the poor lad sneaked to his seat, covered with 
confusion and perspiration. 

“What in tankett was the matter with that boy, to 
make him talk in that foolish manner?” asked Farmer 
Stack pole of hie small son, who was sitting beside him. 

“Why, he fell off from the barn the other day,” re- 
eoupiel the 'ad, “and I guess the jar broke some of 
his long words ap, and he hasn't got the pieces prop- 
erly matched together yet.” 


CAUSE FOR TEARS. 

“Oh, Harold, do you love me?” implored the bride 
of a month, os ber husband came in from his 
business and pressed his waiting wife to his manly 
bosom. 

“ Well,” said he, between kisses, ‘‘ what do you in- 
fer (rom this operation 7” 

* Bat, Harold, do you really and qe | love me 7” she 
demanded, eager to hear again from his lips what she 
had heard many times before. 

“Yes, my darling, I love you dearly, devotedly, an- 
ceasingly, constantly, excessively, amazingly, and any 
other adverbs you happen to think of.” 

“You are making fun of me, Harold, and you onght 
not to do that,” pouted the bride. 

“No, love,” protested Harold, as he squeezed her 
and kissed her again. “I was merely trying te con- 
vince you that I do really and truly love you dearly, 
and dearly.” 

“Then you do love me, Harold 7” 

* Yes, darling.” 

* Are you sure, Harold 

Pg certain, my precious,” 

“Oh, I'm so happy !" ehe said, with a little sigh of 
contentment. Then she asked, 

“Do you love me as mach as ou did this morning, 
Harold ?” 

“T love you twice as much, my charmer,” aseever- 
ated Harold, thinking to make her very hapyy i bat 
how little do men know abont women! His bride 

ed at him sorrowfnlly, and demanded, 

“Oh, Harold, why, why did you love me less this 


morning than you do now 7?” 
ed the burst into tears, 




















